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THE FLYING SPIDER—OBSERVATIONS BY JONA- 
THAN EDWARDS WHEN A BOY. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. 


[With Facsimiles. See Frontispiece. ] 


PROFESSOR ALLEN, in his recent interesting and helpful ren- 


dering of the life and thoughts of Jonathan Edwards, notices, 
with other indications of early intellectual promise, his “ elaborate 
and instructive account of the habits of the field spider, based 
upon his own observations,” and written, it is supposed, before he 
was thirteen years of age. 

Earlier writers have been equally impressed by the significance 
of this production. Dr. Sereno E. Dwight, who first brought it 
to light, and published with it a letter in which the youthful 
naturalist modestly apologizes for sending his observations to 
some foreign correspondent of his father’s, repeatedly refers to it 
as evincing remarkable “ mental superiority.” ... “ Rare in- 
deed,” he says, “is the instance, in which the attention of such a 
boy ” — eleven or twelve years of age —‘“ has been so far ar- 
rested, by any of the interesting phenomena in eithgr of the king- 
doms of nature, that he has been led, without prompting and 
without aid, to pursue a series of exact observations and discover- 
ies as to the facts themselves; to search out their causes; and as 
the result of the whole, to draw up and present a lucid, system- 
atic, and well-digested report of his investigations. . . . Perhaps 
it may be questioned whether higher evidence of a mature and 
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manly mind, in so young a child, has hitherto been presented to 
the world.” 

In the same vein are the comments of the distinguished essayist, 
Henry Rogers : — 

** All the most striking peculiarities of Edwards’s mind are well 
exhibited in one of his very earliest efforts: we refer to those ex- 
tremely interesting observations (made at the age of twelve years) 
on the habits of a certain species of spider; observations which, at 
the request of his father, he transmitted to a naturalist in Eng- 
land. Indications of a mind of wondrous power are blended with 
all the simplicity of a child, in a manner which sheds over this 
singular composition a charm ineffable. The observations are 
prefaced by an apologetical letter, the unfeigned humility and 
modesty of which afford as strong an exhibition of the chief pecul- 
iarities of Edwards’s moral nature, as the observations themselves 
furnish of the peculiarities of his intellectual character.” 

No less emphatic and discriminating are the remarks of the late 
Dr. 1. N. Tarbox, in the admirable address made by him at the 
Edwards Reunion at Stockbridge, Mass., in 1870. ‘This paper 
on spiders,” he says, referring to the one published by Dr. Dwight, 
“may justly be regarded as one of the wonders of literature. It 
would be difficult, from all the centuries, to find a production, 
written by a child of that age, showing such a masterly compre- 
hension of a difficult subject; such close and delicate observa- 
tion ; such philosophical arrangement and compass of thought. . . . 
And he was an original explorer in this field. This boy, untaught 
by books, unprompted by others, saw and comprehended what 
none before him had seen, and what few now have the eye to see, 
even though the whole protess has been described. . . . And the 
beauty of it all... is, that, while he was doing what none of 
the full-grown men along that valley had ever done before, he 
seems not to be aware that it is anything unusual. As one reads 
the production, he might infer that the boy who wrote it supposed 
this was the natural occupation of boys of twelve years, and that 
lads generall fof that age were doing the same or similar things.” 

No one will be likely to question the justness of these recogni- 
tions of the striking mental powers and high moral qualities mani- 
fested in these early productions. I am happy to add a testimony 
to their scientific value from very high authority. Dr. A. S. 
Packard, of Brown University, after reading the paper which now 
appears for the first time, writes : — 

“In this essay Jonathan Edwards certainly showed remarkable 
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powers of observation, and has anticipated modern observers, who 
so far as I know have not added much to his statements. 

“He has noticed (1) their raising themselves on tip-toe and 
turning their bodies up; (2) that the silk fluid within the body 
becomes hard silk on exposure to the air; and (38) that it is 
drawn out of the body by the current of the air; (4) that the 
thread is light enough and long enough to balance the weight of 
the spider; and (5) he notices the ‘train of glistening web 
before them,’ acting as balloons. No additional points have been 
added, so far as I am aware, by subsequent observers, and Ed- 
wards should have the credit of making the first scientific observa- 
tions on these aeronauts. 

“What he adds about the wind blowing them into the ocean 
is not necessarily true. This autumn I saw vast numbers of the 
webs, on telegraph poles, wires, trees, and herbage, on a day when 
the wind was blowing from the ocean, i. ¢. from the southwest. 

“It is evident that Edwards was a natural observer, that he sup- 
plemented his observations by experiments, while the philosophi- 
cal and somewhat speculative spirit characterizing the boyish 
essay prove that in another age and under other training he might 
have been a naturalist or natural philosopher of a high order.” 

The paper submitted to Professor Packard is referred to by Dr. 
Dwight, and perhaps was in his mind when he describes Edwards’s 
“examination of the character and habits of the Wood-spider ” 
as “pursued through a long series of observations and deduc- 
tions.” It exhibits more fully than the one which was published 
the method of the youthful investigator, and has a freshness of 
feeling and naitveté of expression which invest it with a peculiar 
charm. It was also written earlier, though not necessarily much 
earlier. 

Dr. Dwight supposes the later document to have been composed 
when Edwards was not more than twelve years of age. There 
are available two positive indications of time. The writer could 
still speak of himself as a “child,” and also of remembering 
when he “ was a boy.” The first epithet he would not be likely 
to apply to himself after he became a freshman; the latter he 
elsewhere employs in referring to experiences when he was seven 
or eight years of age. He was born October 5, 1703, and en- 
tered college in September (or October ?), 1716. Numerous allu- 
sions suggest that he wrote the later account after the end of 
October. This would imply that the experiments were made not 
later than the summer and early autumn of 1715; that is, when 
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the boy was completing his twelfth year. The internal evidence 
from spelling, punctuation, chirography, superiority of thought 
and diction to attainment in grammar and rhetoric, point to, or at 
least are consistent with, the same early period. 

In comparing the Spider manuscripts with others which are 
supposed to belong to Edwards’s college days, particularly the last 
two years, I came upon a detached paper, not published, which on 
its face seemed to resemble those now under consideration. On 
closer examination the orthographical similarities increased, and 
the contents also were found to bear a striking likeness in modes 
of thought and expression. Something of the same fascination 
belongs to it that has been felt by readers of the other papers. 
It is entitled “Of the Rainbow.” The writer has become ac- 
quainted with “Sir Isaac Newton’s Different Reflexibility and 
Refrangibility of the Rays of light,” and proceeds to demonstrate 
to any one “ of an ordinary logacity ” how the rainbow is formed. 
His apparatus for experimenting consists of a “ Globular Glass 
bottle with water,’ — “the Glass of it must be very thin & 
Clear ;” ‘a Drop of water upon the end of a stick,” held “up On 
the side that is Opposite to the sun” and moved “along towards 
One side or Other;” “ Drops of Water Dash’d up by,a stick from 
a puddle,” —the drops must be “fine,” or “they wont be thick 
enough,” and the experiment must be tried when “ the sun is near 
enough to the horizon ;” and, most unique of all, a contrivance 
for producing spray which perhaps no other boy has ever put to 
so scientific a use, and which we are informed of in words that 
evidently imply successful experimentation: “ It Cannot be the 
Cloud from whence the Reflection is made as was once thought . . . 
for [1] Can Convince any man by Ocular Demonstration In two 
Minutes On a fair Day that the Reflection is from Drops by Only 
taking a little water into my mouth and standing between the sun 
& something that looks a little Darkish & spurting of it into the 
Air so as to Disperse all into fine Drops And there will appear 
as Compleat & plain a Rainbow with all the Colours as ever was 
seen in the heavens ” — the accuracy of the boy appearing in his 
carefully substituting by a mark of erasure “two” for “ three” 
minutes and “a little water” for “a Mouthfull.” Besides the 
suggestion of his rural home and childhood conveyed by the sim- 
plicity of his apparatus, there is another hint in the remark, that 
“we almost alwaies see the End of Rainbows Come Down Even 
in amongst the trees below the Hills,” the observation of a boy 
who was familiar with but one horizon; and there is a similar 


. 
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indication in this allusion: “ And I have frequently heard my 
Countrymen who are Used to sawmills Say that they have seen a 
Rainbow upon the Drops that are Dispersed in the Air by the Vio- 
lent Concussion of the Waters in the mill.” If anything can be 
affirmed on this point, I should say that this interesting and very 
early composition is probably later than the essay ‘Of insects.” 

In all these papers the command of words is much greater than 
the acquaintance with literary form and skill incomposition. The 
family life, though isolated, was a stimulating school. The father 
superintended the instruction. There were four girls, older than the 
boy, who studied in the same room with him. Two very interest- 
ing letters before me, from his father, show that the son had made 
progress in his Latin as early as August, 1711.! His home training 
opened many studies to his active mind in advance of his college 
course. He could study Optics with a glass bottle, with a stick 
and a puddle. 

The first Facsimile prefixed to this article presents a portion 
of the first page of the hitherto unpublished paper, “ Of insects.” 
The entire essay is here given, and follows the original text without 
variation so far as I can recover it. It has been impossible always to 


determine whether the writer intended to use a capital letter or not. 
The forms of several letters are the same, whether large or small, 
and there is an intermediate size. The letter s is at times hope- 
lessly uncertain. Occasionally I have inserted a letter or word, 
but have always inclosed it in brackets. 


“* Of insects.” 
“Of all Insects no one is more wonderfull than the Spider 
especially with Respect to their sagacity and admirable way of 


1 Under date of August 3, 1711, the father, who was absent from home, 
writes, “I would have Jonathan keep what he hath Learnt in his Grammar, 
& so I would have the Girls do, & I would have none of them forget their 
writing.” 

And again, August 7, “I desire thee to take care that Jonathan dont Loose 
w' he hath Learned but y' as he hath got y* accidence, & about two sides of 
propria Quae maribus by heart so y* he keep what he hath got, I would therefore 
have him Say pretty often to the Girls ; I would also have y* Girls keep what 
they have Learnt of the Grammar, & Get by heart as far as Jonathan hath 
Learnt, he can help them to Read as far as he hath Learnt ; and would have 
both him & them keep their writing, & therefore write much oftener than they 
Did when I was at home. I have left Paper enough for them which they may 
use to y‘ end, only I would have you reserve enough for your own use in writ- 
ing Letters &c.” The letters from which these extracts are taken are addressed 
to Mrs. Edwards. 
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working. these Spiders for the Present shall be Distinguished 
into those that keep in houses and those that keep in forests upon 
trees bushes shrubs &c and those that keep in rotten Logs for I 
take em to be of very Different kinds and natures ; there are also 
other sorts some of which keep in rotten Logs hollow trees swamps 
and grass.!_ Of these last every One knows the truth of their 
marching in the air from tree to tree and these sometimes at 
five or six rods Distanss sometimes, nor Can any one Go out 
amongst the trees in a Dewey? morning towards the latter end of 
august or at the beginning of* september but that he shall see 
hundreds of webbs made Conspicuous by the Dew that is lodged 
upon them reaching from one tree & shrub to another that 
stand at a Considerable Distance, and they may be seen well 
enough by an observing eye at noon Day by their Glistening 
against the sun and what is still more wonderfull: i know I have 
severall times seen in a very Calm and serene Day at that time of 
year,’ standing behind some Opake body that shall Just hide the 
Disk of the sun and keep of his Dazling rays from my eye and 
looking close by the side of it, multitudes of little shining webbs 
and Glistening Strings of a Great Length and at such a height as 
that one would think they were tack’d to the Sky by one end were 
it not that they were moving and floating, and there Very Often 
appears at the end of these Webs a Spider floating and sailing 
in the air with them, which I have Plainly Discerned in those 
webs that were nearer to my eye and Once saw a very large 
spider to my surprise swimming in the air in this manner, and 
Others have assured me that they Often have seen spiders fly, 
the appearance is truly very Pretty And Pleasing and it was 
so pleasing as well as surprising to me that I Resolved to en- 
deavour to Satisfy my Curiosity about it by finding Out the way 
and manner of their Doing of it, being also Persuaded that If I 
could find out how the[y] flew I could easily find out how they 


1 The words, “and those that keep in rotten Logs,” are interlined ; as are 
these, ‘‘ There are also other sorts some of which keep in rotten Logs hollow 
trees swamps and grass.” Probably the first interlineation was to be erased. 

2 The word “dewey” is substituted for “a fogging,” the latter being 
marked out. 

8 The words “at the beginning of” are interlined and very indistinct. 

* These words were next written and then marked out: “when I have 
Stood behind some Opake body that should Just hide the Disk of the sun and 
looking along Close beside it multitudes of little Glistening Shining webs of a 
great length at a Prodigious height in the air.” The word “standing” is writ- 
ten over “stood” and left unerased, though afterwards repeated. 
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made webs from tree to tree, and accordingly at a time when I 
was in the Woods I happened to see one of these spiders on a 
bush, so I went to the bush and shook it hoping thereby to 
make him Uneasy upon it and provoke him to leave it by fly- 
ing and took Good Care that he should not Get of from it any 
other way, So I Continued Constantly to shake it, which made 
him severall times let himself fall by his web a little but he would 
presently creep up again till at last he was pleased ho[w]ever to 
leave that bush and march along in the air to the next but which 
way I Did not know nor Could I Concieve but Resolved to watch 
him more narrowly next time so I brought [him] back to the same 
bush again and to be sure that there was nothing for him to Go 
upon the next time I whisked about a stick I had in my hand on 
all side[s] of the bush that I might breake any web Going from it 
if there were any and leave nothing else for him to Go on but the 
Clear air, and then shook the bush as before but it was not long 
before he again to my surprize went to the next bush I took 
[him] of upon my stick and holding of him near my eye shook 
the stick as I had Done the bush wherupon he let himself Down A 
little hanging by his web and [I] Presently Percieved a web Out 
from his tail a Good way into the air. I took hold Of it with my 
hand and broke it off not knowing but that I might take it out 
to the Stick with him from the bush, but then I Plainly Percieved 
another such a string to Proceed Out of his tail I now Concieved 
I had found out the Whole mystery. I Repeated the triall Over 
and Over again till I was fully satisfied of his way of working 
which I Dont only Conjecture to be on this wise viz they when 
they would Go from tree [to] tree or would Sail in the air let 
themselves hang Down a little way by their webb and then put 
out a web at their tails which being so Exceeding rare when it 
first comes from the spider as to be lighter than the air so as of 
itself it will ascend in it (which I know by Experience) the mov- 
ing air takes it by the End and by the spiders Permission Pulls! 
it out of his tail to any length and If the further End Of it hap- 
pens to catch by a tree or any thing, why there’s a web for him 
to Go over upon and the Spider immediately percieves it and 
feels when it touches, much after the same manner as the soul 
in the brain immediately Percieves when any of those little nervous 
strings that Proceed from it are in the Least Jarrd by External 
things ; and this very way I have seen Spiders Go from one thing 


1 Four words are interlined, the second very obscure : “and draws [?] it 
out.” 
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to another I believe fifty time[s] at least since I first Discovered 
it: but if nothing is in the way of these webs to hinder their 
flying out at a sufficient Distance and they Dont catch by any 
thing, there will be so much of it Drawn out into the air as by its 
ascending force there will be enough to Carry the spider with it, 
or which is all one now there is so much of this web which is 
rarer than the air as that the web taken with the spider shall 
take up as much or more space than the same quantity of which 
if it be equall they together will be in a perfect equilibrium or 
Poise with the air so as that when they are loose therein they will 
neither ascend nor Descend but only as they are Driven by the 
wind, but if they together be more will ascend therein, like as a 
man at the bottom of the sea if he has hold on a stick of wood or 
any thing that is lighter or takes up more Space for the Quantity 
of matter than the water, if it be a little piece it may not be 
enough to Carry him and Cause him to swim therin but if there 
be enough of it it will Carry him up to the surface of the water, 
if there be so much as that the Greater rarity shall more than 
Counterballance the Greater Density of the man and if it be Doth 
but Just Cause to balance, Put the man any where in the water 
and there he “Il keep without ascending or Descending ; tis Just so 
with the Spider in the air as with the man in the water, for what 
is lighter than the air will swim Or ascend therin as well as that 
which is lighter than the water swims in that, and If a spider has 
hold on so much of a web that the Greater Levity of all of it 
shall more than counterpoise the Greater Gravity of the spider, 
so that the ascending force of the web shall be more than the De- 
scending force of the spider the web by its ascending will neces- 
sarily Carry the Spider up unto such a height as that the air shall 
be so much thinner and lighter as that the lightness of the web 
with the Spider shall no longer prevail. Now Perhaps here it will 
be asked how the spider knows when he has put out web enough 
and when he Does know how Does he Get himself loose from the 
web by which he hung to the trees I answer there is no occasion 
for the spiders knowing, for their manner is to let out their web 
untill the ascending force of their web And the force the wind has 
upon it together with the weight of the spider shall be enough to 
break the web by which the spider hung to the tree for the stress 
of all these Comes upon that and nature has so provided that 
Just so much web as is sufficient to break that shall be sufficient 
to carry the spider. And this verry way I very frequently have 
seen spiders mount away into the air with a Vast train of Glisten- 
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ing web before them, from a Stick in my hand and have also 
shewed it to others and without Doubt they Do it with a Great 
Deal of their sort of Pleasure. there remains only two Difficul- 
ties. the One is how should they first begin to spin out this so 
fine and even a thread of their bodies if once there is a web Out 
it is easy to Concieve how if the end of it were once out how the 
Air might take it and so Draw it out to a greater length but how 
should they at first let Out of their tails the End of a fine string 
when in all Probability the Web while it is in the Spider is a cer- 
tain liquour with which that Great bottle tail of theirs is filld, 
which immediately upon its being Exposed to the air turns to a 
Dry Substance and very much rarifies, and extends itself now if 
it be a liquour it is hardly Concievable how they should let out a 
fine string except by Expelling a small Drop at the End of it, 
but none such Can be Discovered: to find out this Difficulty I 
once Got a very large Spider of the sort. for in lesser ones I 
Could not Distinctly Discern how they Did theirs nor Can One 
Discern their webs at all except they are held up against the 
sun or some Dark Place. I took this Spider and held him up 
against an open Door Which being Dark helped me Plainly to 
Discern and shook him wherupon he let 
himself Down by his Web as in the figure 
by the web. c. b. and then with his tail fixt 
with his tail one end of the Web that he 
intended to let out into the Air to the web 
by which he let himself Down at. a. then 
pulling away his tail one end of the Web 
Was thereby Drawn out which being at 
first exceeding slender the Wind Presently 
broke it at d. and Drew it out as in figure 
the second, and it was immediately spun 
out to a very Great length. the Other Difficulty is how when 
they Are Once Carried Up into the air how they Get Down 
again or whether they are necessitated to Continue till they are 
beat Down by some shower of Rain without any sustenance which 
[is] not probable nor Agreeable to Natural Providence. I an- 
swer there is a way Whereby they May Come Down again when 
they Please by only Gathering in their Webs into them again 
by Which way they may Come Down Gradually and Gently,} 
but whether that be their Way or no: I Cant say but without 
scruple that or a better for we Alwaies find things Done by 
nature as well or better than [we] can imagine beforehand 
1 Cf. Rev. Dr. McCook’s Tenants of an Old Farm, pp. 198, 199. 
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“Coroll: We hence see the exuberant Goodness of the Creator 
Who hath not only Provided for all the Necessities but also for 
the Pleasure and Recreation of all sorts of Creatures And Even 
the insects and those that are most Despicable 

“ Another thing Particularly Notable and worthy of being In- 
quired into About these Webs is that they which are so exceeding 
small and fine as that they Cannot be Discerned except held in a 
particular Position with Respect to the sun, or against some Dark 
place when held Close to the eye should Appear at such a Prodi- 
gious height in the air when Near betwixt us and the sun so that they 
must needs some of em appear as big as A Cable would Doif it Ap- 
peared Exactly secundum Rationem Distantiae. to solve we ought 
to Consider that these webs as they are! thus Posited very vividly 
Reflect the Rays of the sun so as to Cause them to be very light- 
some bodies and then see if we Can’t find any Parallel Phenomena 
in other lightsome bodies and Every body knows that A Candle 
in the night appears? exceedingly bigger at a Distance than it 
ought to Do® and we may observe in the moon towards the new 
When that Part of it that is not Inlightened by the sun is visible 
how much the Inlightened Part thereof is inlarged and extended 
beyond the Circumference of the other Part, and astronomers also 
know how Exceedingly the fixt stars are beyond their bounds 
to our naked eye so that without Doubt they appear many hun- 
dreds of times bigger than the[y] Ought to Do the reason may 
be that the multitude and Powerfullness of the Rays affects a 
Greater Part of the Retina than their space which they imme- 
diately strike Upon, but we find that a light that so Does when 
it is alone and when No part of the Retina is affected by any 
thing else but that, so that the least impression is felt by it, wont 
Do so or att least Not so much in the midst of other Perhaps 
Greater light, so that other Parts Of the Retina are filled with 
impressions of their Own; but these webs are an instance of the 
Latter so that this Reason Does not seem fully to Solve this so 
great a magnifying though without Doubt that helps, but the Chief 
Reason must be Referred [to] that incurvation of the Rays Pass- 
ing by the edge of any body which Sir Isaac Newton has proved 

“One thing more I shall take notice of before I Dismiss this 


1 The words “‘ they are ’’ are written twice. 

2 This word is interlined, evidently as a substitute for “is,” which is not 
marked out. 

8 This word is now lost by the fraying of the MS. It is preserved in a 
copy, which, however, did not follow the capitals. 
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Subject Concerning the End of Nature in Giving Spiders this way 
Of flying Which though we have found in the Corollary to be their 
Pleasure and Recreation, yet we think a Greater end is at last 
their Destruction and what makes us think so is because that is 
necessarily and Actually brought to Pass by it and we shall find 
nothing so brought to Pass by nature but what is the end of those 
means by which it is brought to pass. and we shall further evince 
it by and by by shew[ing] the Great Usefullness of it, but we 
Must shew how their Destruction is brought to pass by it I say 
then that by this means almost all the spiders Upon the Land 
must necessarily be Swept first and last into the Sea for we have 
Observed already that they never fly except in fair Weather and 
we may now observe that it is never fair weather neither in this 
Country nor any other except when the Wind blows from the Mid- 
land Parts and so towards the Sea, so here in newengland I have 
Observed that they never fly except when the wind is westerly 
and I Never saw them fly but when they were hastening Directly 
towards the sea and [the] time of the flying being so long even 
from the Middle of August to the Middle of October tho their 
Chief time here in newengland is in the time as was said before 
towds the Latter End of Aug, And the beginning of Sept, and 
the[y] keep flying all that while towards the sea must needs 
almost all of them Get there before they have Done and the same 
indeed holds true of all other sort of flying insects for at that 
time of Year the Ground trees and houses the Places of their 
Residence in summer being Pretty Chill they leave em whenever 
the sun shines Pretty Warm and mount up into the air and Ex- 
pand their Wings to the sun and so flying for Nothing but their 
Ease and Comfort they Suffer themselves to Go that way that they 
find they Can Go Withe Greatest Ease And so wheresoever the 
Wind Pleases and besides it being warmth they fly for and it 
being warmer flying with the wind than against it or sideways 
to it for thereby the wind has Jess Power upon them and as was 
said Of spiders they Never flying but when the winds that blow 
from the Midland Parts, towards the sea bring fair Weather, they 
must necessarily flying so long a time all the while towards the 
sea Get there at last. and I very well Remember that at the 
same time when I have been viewing the spiders with their webs, 
In the air I also saw vast Multitudes of flies many of ’em at a 
Great height all flying the same way with the spiders and webs, 
Directly seaward and I have many times at that time of Year 
Looking westward seen Myriads of them towards sunsetting flying 
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Continually towards the sea and this I believe almost every body 
Specially of my own Country will Call to mind that they have also 
seen ; and as to Other sorts of flying insects such as butterflies, 
Millers, Moths, &c. I Remember that when I was a boy! I have 
at the same time of year Lien on the Ground upon my Back 
and beheld Abundance of them busy All Flying southeast which 
I then thought were Going to a Warm Country so that without 
any Doubt almost all of all manner of aeriall insects And also 
spiders which Live upon them and are made up of them are at 
the end of the year Swept and Wafted in to the sea and buried 
in the Ocean, and Leave Nothing behind them but their Eggs for 
a New stock the Next year 

“ Coroll: hence also we may behold and admire at the wisdom 
Of the Creator and be Convinced from Prvd [Providence] there 
is exercised about such little things, in this wonderfull Contrivance 
of Annually Carrying of and burying the Corrupting nauseous- 
ness of our Air, of which flying insects are little Collections in 
the bottom of Ocean where it will Do no harm and Especially 
the strange way of bringing this About in Spiders (which are 
Collections of these Collections their food being flying insects) 
which want wings where by it might be Done; and what Great in- 
conveniences should we labor Under if there were no such way 
for spiders and flies are so Exceeding Multiplying Creatures that 
If they Only slept or lay benummed in [Winter?] and were 
raised again in the Spring which is Commonly supposed it would 
not be many years before we should be as much Plagued with 
their vast numbers as Egypt was, and If they Died for good and 
all in winter they by the Renewed heat of the sun would Presently 
Again be Dissipated into those nauseous vapours of which they 
are made up of. and so would be of no use or benefit in that [in] 
which now they are so verry serviceable 

“Coroll. 2: Admire also the Creator in so nicely and mathe- 
matically adjusting their Multiplying nature that Notwithstanding 
their Destruction by this means and the Multitudes that are eaten 
by birds that they Do not Decrease and so by little and little come 
to nothing, and in so adjusting their Destruction to their multi- 
plication that they Do neither increase but taking one year with 
another there is alwaies Just an equall number Of them 

1 Edwards uses the same phrase in speaking of experiences which Dr. 
Dwight supposes to have occurred when he was seven or eight years of age. 
His words are: ‘‘ The first time was when I was a boy, some years before I 


went to college, at a time of remarkable awakening in my father’s congrega- 
tion.” 
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“ Another Reason why they will not fly at any other time but 
when a dry wind blows is because a moist wind moistens the webb 
and makes it heavier than the air 

“And if they had the sense to fly themselves, we should have 


hundreds of times more spiders and flies by the sea shore than 
any where else.” 


For the purpose of comparison I reproduce the letter published 
by Dr. Dwight, restoring it to its original orthography. Another 
reason for republishing it is, that, except in extracts,! it has been 
accessible only in an edition of Edwards’s Works long out of 
print. 

“ There Are some things that I have happily seen of the won- 
drous way of the working of the Spider. Although every thing 
belonging to this insect is admirable, yet there Are some Phe- 
nomena, Relating to them, more Particularly wonderfull: Every 
body that is used to the Country knows of their marching in 
the Air from one tree to Another, sometimes at the Distance 
of five or six Rods. Nor Can One Go Out in a Dew’y Morning 
at the Latter End of August And the beginning of September 
but he Shall see multitudes of webbs made visible by the Dew 
that hangs on them, Reaching from one tree branch & shrub to 
Another which webbs Are Commonly thought to be made in the 
Night, because they appear only in the morning wheras none of 
them Are made in the night, for these Spiders never Come Out in 
the night when it is Dark and the Dew falling, but these webbs 
may be seen well enough in the Day time by An observing Eye by 
their Reflection of the Sunbeams. Especially Late in the after- 
noon may these webs that Are between the Eye and that Part of 
the horizon that is under the sun be seen Very Plainly being ad- 
vantageously posited to Reflect the Rays, and the Spiders them- 
selves may be very often seen travelling in the Air from one Stage 
to Another amongst the trees in a very unaccountable manner. 
But I have Often seen that which is much more astonishing, in 
very Calm and serene Days in the forementioned time of Year. 
Standing at Some Distance behind the End of an house or some 
other Opake body so as Just to hide the Disk of the sun and 
keep off his Dazling Rays, and looking along Close by the side 
of it, I have seen vast multitudes of little shining webbs, and 
Glistening strings brightly Reflecting the Sunbeams and some of 


1 Professor Tyler, History of American Literature, i. 183 sqq., makes a long 
quotation, with appreciative comments. 
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them, of a Great length and at such a height that One would 
think they were tackd to the vault of the heavens and would be 
burnt like tow in the Sun And make a very beautifull, pleasing, 
as well as surprizing Appearance. It is wonderfull at what a 
Distance these webs may Plainly be seen in such a Position, to 
the Sunbeams, which are so fine that they Cannot be seen without 
such a position near the eyes Some that are at a Great Distance 
appear, (it cannot be Less than) several thousand times as big 
as they ought. I believe they appear under as Great an angle 
as a body of a foot Diameter ought to Do at such a Distance, So 
Greatly Doth Comparison increase the apparent bigness of bodies 
at a Distance, as is observed of the fixed stars 

“But that which is the most astonishing is that very often ap- 
pears at the End of these webs Spiders Sailing in the Air with 
them which I have often beheld with wonderment and pleasure 
and shewed to Others and since I have seen these things I have 
been very Conversant with Spiders Resolving if Possible, to find 
out the mysteries of these their astonishing works. And I have 
been so happy as very frequently to see their manner of working 
that when they would Go from one tree to Another, or would fly 
in the air they first Let themselves Down a little way from the 
twig they stand on by a web, as in Fig 1. and then laying hold of 
it by his fore feet as in Figure 2 and bearing him self by that 
puts Out a web as fig 3 which being Drawn out of his tail with 
infinite Ease by the Gently moving Air to what length the Spider 
pleases, and if the further end happens to Catch by a Shrub or 
the branch of a tree the Spider immediately feels it, and fixes the 
hither End of it to the web by which he let himself Down and 
Goes over by that web which he Put out of his tail, and this my 
Eyes have innumerable times made me sure of 

“ Now Sir it is Certain that these webs, when they first Proceed 
from the Spider, are So Rare a substance that they are lighter 
than the Air, because they will ascend in it, as they will imme- 
diately in a Calm Air, and never Descend except Driven by a 
wind and tis as Certain that what swims and ascends in the Air 
is lighter than the air, as that what ascends and swims in water 
is lighter than y‘ so that if we should suppose Any such time 
wherin the Air is perfectly Calm, this webb is so easily Drawn 
Out of the Spider’s tail that if the End of it be Once Out, barely 
the levity of it is sufficient to draw it out to any length, where- 
fore if it Dont happen that the End of this web b. c. Catches by 
a tree or some other body, till there is so long a web Drawn 
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Out that it[s] levity shall be so Great as more than to Counter- 
balance the Gravity of the Spider or so that the web and the 
Spider taken together shall be lighter than such a quantity of 
Air as takes up equal Space then according to the universally 
acknowledged laws of nature the web and the Spider together 
will ascend and not Descend in the Air, as when a man at the 
bottom of the water if he has hold of a piece of timber so Great 
that the wood’s tendency upward is Greater than the man’s ten- 
dency Downwards he together with the wood will ascend to the 
surface of the water, and therefore when the Spider Percieves that 
the web b. ¢. is long enough to bear him up by its ascending force, 
he lets Go his hold of the web a. b. Fig 4. and ascends in the air 
with the web b. c. . if there be not web more than enough Just to 
Counterbalance the gravity of the Spider the spider together with 
the web will hang in equilibrio neither ascending nor Desending 
otherwise than as the Air moves but if there is so much web 
that its Greater Rarity Shall more than Equal 
the Greater Density they will ascend till the Air 
is so thin that the Spider and web together are 
Just of an equal weight with so much air. And 
this very way Sir I have multitudes of times 
seen Spiders mount away into the Air with a 
vast train of this silver web before from a stick 
in my hand and have also shewed it to others, 
for if the Spider be Disturbed Upon the stick, 
by Shaking of it he will Presently in this man- 
ner leave it. And their way of working may very 
Distinctly be seen if they are 
held up in the Sun, against a 
Dark Door or anything that is 
black. 

Now Sir the Only Remaining 
Difficulty is, how they first put 
out the End of the web b e. Fig 
3 out of their tails. If once the 
web is Out it is Easy to Con- 
cieve how the levity of it together with the motion of the Air may 
Draw it out to a Greater length. but how should they first let 
out of their tails the End of so fine and even a string. seeing 
that the web while it is in the Spider, is a certain cloudy liquor 
with which that Great bottle tail of theirs is filld which imme- 
diately upon its being Exposed to the Air turns to A Dry sub- 
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stance, and Exceedingly Rarifies and extends it self. Now if it 
be a liquor it is hard to Concieve how they should let out a fine 
Even thread without Expelling a little Drop at the End of it but 
none such Can be Discerned, but there is no need of this, for it 
is only separating that Part of the web b.c. Fig 2. from a. b. 
And the End of the web is already out. indeed Sir I never Could 
Distinctly see them Do this, so Small a piece of web, being imper- 
ceptible amongst the spiders legs. But I Cannot Doubt but that 
it is so, because there is a necessity that they should some way or 
other Separate the web a. b. Figure 3 from their tails before they 
ean let Out the web b. c. and then I know they Do have ways of 
Dividing their webs by biting them off or some other way, other- 
wise they could not separate themselves from the web a. b. Fig 4 

“And this Sir is the way of spiders Going from one tree to 
Another at a Great Distance and this is the way of their flying in 
the Air. and altho I say I am Certain of it, I Dont Desire that the 
truth of it should be Recievd Upon my word tho I Could bring 
others to testify to it to whom I have Shewn it, and have looked 
on with admiration to see their Manner of Working but every 
one[s] eyes that will take the Pains to Observe, will make them as 
sure of it: Only those that would make Experiment must take no- 
tice that it is not Every sort of Spider that is a flying Spider. for 
those spiders that keep in houses are a quite Different sort, as also 
those that keep in the Ground, and those that keep in swamps 
in hollow trees and Rotten logs, but those Spiders that keep on 
branches of trees and shrubs are the flying spiders, they delight 
most in walnut trees, and are that sort of spiders that make those 
Curious net work polygonal webs that are so frequently to be seen 
in the Latter End of the year there are more of this sort of 
spiders by far than of any other. 

“ Coroll. 

“ But yet sir, 1 am Assured that the Chief End of this faculty 
that is Given them is-not their Recreation but their Destruction, 
because their Destruction, is unavoidably, the Effect of it, and we 
shall find nothing, that is the Continual Effect of Nature but what 
is of the means by which it is brought to Pass. but it is impos- 
sible but that the Greatest Part of the spiders Upon the Land 
should Every Year be Swept into the Ocean. for these spiders 
never fly except the weather be fair, and the atmosphere Dry 
because the atmosphere is never Clear and Dry neither in this 


1 The Corollary written at the end of this letter is appropriate here, and 
y Pproy 
explains the word “ yet ” in the next paragraph. 
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nor any other Continent, only when the wind blows from the 
mid land Parts and Consequently towards the sea. as here in 
New england the fair weather is only when the wind is westerly 
the Land being on that side and the Ocean on the Easterly. and 
I never have seen Any of these spiders flying but when they have 
been hastening Directly towards the sea, and the time of their fly- 
ing being so long Even from About the middle of August. Every 
sunshiny Day till About the End of October (tho their chief time 
as we Observed before, is the Latter End of August-and begin- 
ning of september). and they never flying from the sea but al- 
ways towards it must needs Get there at Last. and its unreason- 
able to think that they have sense to stop themselves when they 
come near the sea, for then we should have hundreds of times 
as many spiders upon the sea shore as anywhere else. 

“ The Same also holds true of other sorts of flying insects, for 
at those times that I have Viewed the spiders with their webs in 
the air, there has also appeared vast multitudes of flies, at a Great 
height and all flying the same way with the spiders and webs 
Directly to the Ocean, and Even such as butterflies millers and 
moths, which keep in the grass at this time of Year I have seen 
vastly higher than the tops of the highest trees all Going the same 
ways these I have seen towards Evening without ; such a screen 
to Defend my Eye from the sunbeams which I used to think were 
seeking a warmer Climate 

“The Reason of their flying at that time of year I take to be 
because then the ground, and trees, the Places of their Residence in 
summer begin to be Chill and uncomfortable therefore when the 
sun shines pretty warm they leave them and mount up into the 
Air, and Expand their wings to the Sun, and flying for nothing 
but their Own Ease and Comfort they suffer them selves to Go 
that way that they find they Can Go with the Greatest Ease, and so 
where the wind Pleases, and it being warmth they fly for they find 
it cold and laborious flying against the wind. They therefore seem 
to use their wings but Just so much as to bear them up and suffer 
themsel. to Go with the wind, so that without. Doubt almost all 
aerial insects and also spiders which live upon these and Are 
made up of them Are at the End of the year swept away into 
the sea and buried in the Ocean and leave nothing behind them, 
but their Eggs for a new stock the next year. 

“Coroll. hence the wisdom of the Creatour in Providing of the 
Spider with that wonderfull liquor with which their bottle tails are 


filld, that may Easily be Drawn Out so exceeding fine and will 
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so immediately in this way exposed to the Air Convert to a Dry 
substance that shall be very Rare and will so Excellently serve to 
all their Progress ” 


The second Facsimile in the frontispiece to this number of the 
** Review ” is one side of a slip of paper which has on the other 
the last part of the letter which has just been reproduced. 

Dr. Dwight supposes that the father had become acquainted 
with his son’s written observations, and having a correspondent 
abroad who had requested information respecting any objects of 
interest in natural science, he “ encouraged ” his son to prepare an 
account of what he had observed of the habits of spiders, and to 
preface it with a letter of apology. Apparently, after completing 
this work so far as to write out the first draft as printed above, 
the boy sat down to compose this apologetic epistle. It seems to 
have taxed him more than the observations previously penned, or 
than their revision for transmission abroad. On the back of the 
piece of paper on which he completed the revision he began to 
frame his epistle. The first words were easily penned. ‘“ May it 
Please your honour.” The next sentence, a truly Edwardean one 
in its logical involutions, seems to flow out readily, there being 
but three slight erasures: “ You Writing to my father that} to 
Give Any further wonders of Nature & I ha[?] being Able to 
Give a much more full and fu Distinct account than he, he being 
Obliged by yours, and I by his Commands, Desire to be Pardoned 
for writing to you.” Then begins, apparently, the stress of the 
labor. Boy-like, he stops and draws a spider, — rather an im- 
provement on his earlier efforts, — and then proceeds : “ forgive if 
If I thought that it it is a new Discovery would be as great a enter- 
taining to the Learnd world as an account of the” ?— followed by 
a heavy line of obliteration, and an abandonment of the sentence, if 
the cross marks are to be so taken. Drawing a short line, he starts 
again, now with a capital: “If you should think it not worthy to 
the taking notice of, I trust to Your Goodness, to forgive and 
Cover my forwardness to Communicate it.” Not satisfied with 
this he draws a longer line and writes: “ forgive me Sir, that I 
Do not Conceal my name and Communicate this to you by a 
mediator.”’ Again a short line, and the words: “If you think, 
it Childish, And besides the Rules of Decorum, (and if you 
think the Observations Childish) with Greatness and Generosity 

1 Words italicized in printing this letter are marked out in the original. 


2 Now and then I omit to notice where the words or letters marked out are 
unintelligible or unimportant. 
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Look Down Pity and Conceal and Goodness look & overlook it 
in a Child & Pity & Conceal.” Then come a cross, intended, 
apparently, to cover these last three sentences, a new line, and a 
new and bolder effort: ‘ now Sir I Dont Give this mearly as an 
hypothesis, but as the Certain truth which my eyes have seen and 
which every ones sense may be may make them as Certain of as 
Any Any thing else.” On this sentence too rests a cross mark, and 
after some letters which are not clear appears again the phrase 
“the Rules of Decorum,” as though the boy was reverting to his 
earlier thought, and the sentence appears: “ Pardon me for 
troubling you with so long a letter,” only, however, to be crossed 
like its predecessors. After a mark we find, erased, the words 
silver Strings, and then, after another line, this sentence, which, 
with what follows, remains undisturbed: “Sir although these 
things appear very Certain to for the main very Certain to me, 
yet Sir I submit it all to your Judgment, Deeper insight, and 
better Judgment & Deeper insight, And I humbly beg to be 
Pardoned for troubling you with so prolix an account of that 
which I am Running the Venture tho an utter stranger of troub- 
ling you with so Prolix an account of that which I am altogether 
uncertain whether you will esteem i¢ worthy of the time and Pains 


of Reading.” After another line the work of composition con- 
tinues : “ Pardon if I thought that it might at least Give Occasion 
to you you Occasion to make better observations on these won- 
drous animals, that should [be] worthy of Communicating to the 
Learnd world, from whose Glistening Webs so much of the wis- 
dom of the Creatour shines. 

* Pardon Sir 


* your most Obedient humble servant ” 

At this point he seems to have reconsidered his first sentence, 
and, judging by the cross upon it, substituted the following: “ in 
the Postscript of your letter to my father, you manifest a willing- 
ness to Recieve Any thing Else that he has Observed Worthy of 
Remark, the Account Given, what there is an account of in the 
following lines, by him thought to be such. he thought me tha 
has laid it upon me to Give Write the Account I having made 
more full observations had advantage to make more full obser- 
vations.” 

The early manuscripts abound in alterations for the sake of 
accuracy ; the changes in this fragment show no less clearly a 
charming delicacy of feeling. It is also plainly a very early piece 
of composition. 


Egbert C. Smyth. 
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THE FULFILLMENT OF PROPHECY.! 





THE writers of the New Testament did not regard themselves 
as introducing a new religion. They noted the development of 
the religion which had been revealed to the church and her 
prophets long before. Our Lord affirmed that He had come not 
to destroy and reconstruct, but to fulfill the law and the proph- 
ets ; and the apostles insisted that Christianity was the fulfillment 
of the covenant made with the fathers. Nor are these claims 
made simply to avoid offending the conservatives, and to bridge 
over a transition period from the old to that which is radically 
new. The idea expressed in them is a regnant and moulding 
idea of the life of Jesus and of apostolic history. It is this which 
gives significance to the genealogical tables with which two of the 
Gospels begin. Whatever our views may be concerning the ac- 
curacy or historical value of these tables, their insertion certainly 
proves that the writers regarded the Davidic origin of Jesus as 
of great, if not of vital importance. So, when the apostles refer 
to Jesus as the son of David, they do not simply record an in- 
teresting fact in his biography, they mention what they regard 
as an essential element of condition of his soteric ministry. He 
came out of the past. The roots of his humanity are traced back 
to David, to Abraham, to Adam; and God, who dwelt in Him 
and was revealed through Him, was the same God who of old 
time had spoken unto the fathers in the prophets. 

The same truth is recognized in those expressions in the New 
Testament which speak of Jesus as coming in the fullness of time. 
It was quite impossible for Christ to break in upon the established 
order of providential growth and spiritual evolution. He fitted 
his own time as He could have fitted no other time, because 
prophetic revelation in the church and the spiritual life of the 
church, as well as the more general historical development of the 
world, had prepared the way for Him and developed the conscious- 
ness of the imperative need of Him and of his redemption. There 
must be first the blade, then the ear, and after that the full corn 
in the ear. 
































1 The first and second articles in this series on the Methods and Results of 
Biblical Science, under the direction of Professors Hincks, Moore, and Ryder, 
appeared in the June and October numbers of this Review, 1889, under the 
titles, The Gospel Miracles and Historical Science, and The Minister’s Study of 
the Old Testament. 
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The very names and titles which He assumes or accepts are 
taken from the Old Testament writings, and help to bind Him and 
his ministry to the earlier revelation of God and of his will. He 
is the Messiah, the Servant of Jehovah, the Son of God, the Son 
of Man. These are not simply familiar and convenient terms. 
They are chosen for a purpose, namely, to show that He came in 
fulfillment of prophetic hopes, that He is the Saviour whose day 
the prophets desired to see. 

This principle applies also to the more specific doctrinal teach- 
ing of the New Testament. Jesus begins his teaching with the 
very words with which John the Baptist had closed the old dis- 
pensation. The Sermon on the Mount is the exposition of the 
law and the prophets. Christ demonstrates the doctrine of im- 
mortality by appealing to ideas which underlie Old Testament 
expressions. The exegesis of the apostles may sometimes astonish 
us; but whatever our judgment may be concerning their acquaint- 
ance with the principles of exegetical science, one thing is plain, 
that in all their doctrinal instruction they built upon the founda- 
tion of the law and the prophets. They constantly appealed to 
Scripture and claimed that all evangelical doctrines as well as all 
the facts of gospel history were but the fulfillment of what God 
had spoken to Moses and the prophets. 

But we must not fail to observe that the facts and doctrines 
of the New Testament are developed out of the Old. They are 
fulfilled. The facts recorded in the Gospels are not the mere 
verification of predictions found in the prophets. The prophets’ 
words are verified, to be sure. They predicted the fuller revelation 
of God’s mercy and his judgments, —the triumph of virtue and 
faith, and the defeat of wickedness and the downfall of the wicked. 
But prediction is but one element of prophecy, and not its most 
significant or constant element. The fulfillment of a prophecy 
involves much more than the occurrence of an event which has 
been foretold. It sometimes involves the expansion of a prophet’s 
conceptions, so that the prophet’s words are fulfilled not by the 
occurrence of that which he thought was to happen, but by the 
growth of his idea, planted in a prophetic soil, — a growth which 
follows germinal lines, but which far surpasses what he had in 
mind. When, for example, Isaiah, impatient and discouraged 
with Ahaz’s unwillingness to be taught of God, exclaims, “ The 
Lord himself shall give you a sign; behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel,” it is 
quite possible that he was not thinking of a miraculous birth; 
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and when he adds, “ Before the Child shall know to refuse the 
evil, and choose the good, the land whose two kings thou abhor- 
rest shall be forsaken,” it seems quite impossible to believe that 
the prophet supposed that seven hundred years would pass before 
the child of his prophecy should be born, and that he was to be 
the deliverer not of one nation from two hostile kings, — who 
should be dead and whose kingdoms should have tumbled to 
pieces long before his birth,— but the Redeemer of the world 
from the power of Satan and of sin. The course of history for 
those eventful centuries had given a depth of meaning to the 
prophet’s words which the prophet himself did not apprehend. 
Under the influence of divine providence the prophecy had been 
in process of fulfillment. It meant more for Matthew than for 
Isaiah. Still the change in the significance of the prophetic utter- 
ance had been simply in the line of growth of its germinal 
thought. The prophet anticipated the deliverance of the people 
of God from the power of evil. At least in this fundamental 
sense his thought was Messianic, whether, in his conception, the 
Child to be born was the Deliverer or the sign of deliverance. 

Now, the evangelist may not have been versed in critical exe- 
gesis, but he was a man of spiritual discernment. He laid hold 
of the great thought of the prophet; he saw that his hope was 
realized in the birth of Jesus. It was fulfilled. It had grown 
into a larger and more spiritual hope, and, naturally, in this 
growth, terms in the prophetic utterance which may have signi- 
fied little to the prophet and his contemporaries had come to have 
a profound meaning. The maiden, or young woman, who was 
to conceive and bear a son had borne her son in her virginity, 
and He who was to be the sign of a great deliverance was now 
seen to be himself the great Deliverer. This is the kind of 
fulfillment of prophecy which the New Testament constantly 
recognizes. Jesus came to fulfill prophecy just as He came to 
fulfill the law, —to expand it and spiritualize it, to realize its 
great conceptions in his own life, and to make them permanent in 
the life of his church. In this fulfillment the form both of the 
law and of the prophets suffered some mutations, but the spirit 
of each became freer, more evangelical, and mightier. 

It is true, indeed, that the evangelists sometimes lay hold 
of points in prophetic utterances which seem to be of minor 
importance. The division of our Lord’s garments among his 
executioners was a small matter of itself, but to the evangelist the 
words in the Psalm and this act of these men were the hook and 
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eye by which the anguish of the Lord is fastened to the vision of 
anguish of the Psalmist. The scene reminds him, not of one 
isolated expression simply, but of the whole Psalm, — yea, of the 
whole picture of the suffering Redeemer which the prophets had 
seen, sometimes, it may be, in dim and confusing outlines, but 
always with true spiritual discernment of the fundamental con- 
ditions of an effective redemption. 

Sometimes it seems to matter little whether the words quoted 
as fulfilled had originally any predictive meaning whatever. A 
purely historical statement, like that in Hosea, “I called my son 
out of Egypt,” is fulfilled in an incident in Christ’s infancy ; for 
there is a prophetic element in history. A divine deliverance is 
the assurance of subsequent deliverances. Our Lord’s return 
from Egypt to Palestine was the outcome of Israel’s return, and, 
like that earlier return, it was a transfer from one environment 
to another, which was essential to the development of salvation. 
History may never exactly repeat itself, but the force which 
directs and the laws which control historical development are 
constant, and one deliverance from Egypt prepares the way for 
and fulfills itself in another. 

This characteristic of growth in the significance of prophetic 
expressions may, perhaps, find illustration in those names and 
titles applied to our Lord to which reference has already been 
made. The precise historical meaning of some of these terms is 
in dispute; but there is nothing involved in the questions under 
discussion which bears upon the legitimacy of their use in the 
New Testament. The Servant of Jehovah and the Son of Man 
may have been, in the prophets’ conception, the purified and sanc- 
tified Hebrew nation, and the Psalmist may have had little thought 
of the incarnation when he wrote: “ Thou art my Son; this day 
have I begotten thee.” These terms certainly expressed the con- 
viction that divine grace and truth and salvation would, in some 
form, be revealed more perfectly than they had been when the 
prophets wrote. They sustained and purified and developed the 
faith of pious men who read the prophecies. Jesus appropriated 
these titles to himself, not as a result of a critical exegesis of the 
terms which discovered and adopted their precise historical mean- 
ing, but because He recognized their underlying ethical and spir- 
itual meaning, and was conscious that in his person and work the 
hopes of the prophets were being fulfilled. He fulfilled these 
prophetic hopes and convictions even though He ignored the exact 
form in which the prophets anticipated their fulfillment. Indeed, 
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a true fulfillment of prophecy cannot go back to the prophets’ 
times and limit itself to the prophets’ interpretation of his own 
words. All vital terms, like all living ideas, must grow. These 
significant titles of the divine, saving power which was to operate 
in the world could not be lodged in the church and remain just 
what they were, like fossils imbedded in a rock. They had the 
germ of life in them, they were in a fruitful soil, and they must 
needs suffer the transformations of growth. Jesus then took 
them as He found them, and was too wise to occupy himself or 
to perplex his hearers with historico-critical interpretations. 

In all this evolution of prophecy a resistless force is at work. 
It “must needs be fulfilled.” A great idea lodged in human 
minds and a great hope planted in human hearts must grow and 
bear fruit. That is the law of divine providence and grace. A 
significant historical event must work out in human life some- 
thing greater and more perfect than itself. God is a God of 
order and of growth. The doctrine of divine decrees is, in some 
of its aspects, only a more personal and spiritual form of appre- 
hending and stating the doctrine of historical evolution. And 
this truth must have its darker side. The development of a spirit- 
ual religion involves the development of sin and obduracy on the 
part of those who will not yield to its persuasions. Men of pro- 
phetic insight detected this element in sinful human nature, and 
declared that, with the coming of fuller light and grace, there 
would appear also greater depravity and increased hardness. 
They did not see the men who were to develop this obduracy, or 
the exact time at which it was to appear, but they saw the law, 
and knew how it must work itself out. 

Prophecy is not one thing and fulfillment another which are 
separated from each other by a chasm of centuries. Their threads 
are interwoven. Prophecy is, in a measure, its own fulfillment, 
and the process of its fulfillment becomes itself prophetic. The 
prophet stands near to God. He discerns the divine character, 
the divine methods and plans. He sees them working themselves 
out, and knows, in a large and general sense, what they must de- 
velop into. His discoveries may clothe themselves in more or 
less specific terms, but these are the garments — not the living 
body of his thought. As the ages pass the fashion of their gar- 
ments may somewhat change, but the vital idea remains the 
same. The prophet’s words may be translated into another 
tongue, and may suffer mutation at various points. The man of 
God who sees them in their fulfillment sees them in their new garb. 
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and may himself venture to change a point here and there. He, 
too, looks upon them with a prophet’s vision, and discerns their 
living and eternal principles fulfilled in the operations of divine 
providence and grace. The student of prophetic utterances and 
evangelical fulfillments should cultivate the same spirit of freedom, 
and learn to look beneath the somewhat confusing and perplexing 
facts which lie upon the surface and to recognize the ever living, 
ever active Word of God spoken through the prophets, and finding 
its ever expanding fulfillment in the life of Jesus Christ and in the 
history of his church. 


William H. Ryder. 





ENDOWMENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS: A REJOINDER. 


EnpDow newspapers? Why? 

So that they may have the character and possess the means to 
secure such men for editors as Woolsey, Lowell, or Schurz, with 
the result of ideally pure, wholesome, able newspapers, honest in 
the sanctum and counting-room. Such is the idea which Profes- 
sor Charles H. Levermore ably advocates in the November number 
of “ The Andover Review.” 

But why endow a newspaper when such editors, yoked to a 
business manager of corresponding character and ability, can es- 
tablish a newspaper, or, better still, buy the Associated Press fran- 
chise of an existing paper, and straightway make it successful 
without a dollar of endowment — provided that they could make 
it a success at all? 

If one were to attempt to answer Professor Levermore’s points 
seriatim, there would be several minor grounds for criticism. 
His ideal men would not, as a matter of fact, undertake the 
arduous work of the editorship of a daily newspaper. Mr. Carl 
Schurz has, within recent years, had a brief and unsatisfactory 
editorial experience on the New York: Evening Post.” Again, 
these distinguished publicists are already newspaper men after 
their own choice, by virtue of their frequent contributions to mod- 
ern monthly magazines, which are in notable instances newspapers 
with several features, including the news, left out. Or, inasmuch 
as a genuine newspaper editor lives a public life in seclusion, under 
the eminently fitting cover of the editorial “ We,” it might be 
claimed that the older and more influential men now controlling 
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the great newspapers, even if not so well known to the public, are 
as able in their profession as any of the more distinguished men 
would prove to be. Then, too, it is noticeable that Professor 
Levermore’s portraiture of the American newspaper has an undue 
amount of Pacific Coast press coloring in it. 

But it is not my purpose to engage in detailed controversy ; it 
would not be profitable, and the “ Plea for an Endowed News- 
paper ” has, in its essentials, been made very fairly as well as ably. 
Besides, details are petty, when, to my mind, there is fundamental 
error in the notion that the ideal newspaper must be endowed. I 
shall try to show that this error rests on the following quicksand 
foundation : — 

I. It misconceives a newspaper. 

II. It necessarily demands belief that the public will not sup- 
port an ideal newspaper, and I reject this, so far as our most 
enlightened communities are concerned. 

III. It misconceives the aim and end of endowments. 

IV. The admitted evils complained of in newspapers cannot be 
cured by endowment of money. 

Inasmuch as the error springs chiefly from a misconception of 
what a newspaper is, let us see what it is proposed to endow. A 
modern great newspaper is not a thing —a fixed property. I 
knew of an old and widely-known daily being sold a few years 
ago. When the lawyers came to make the bill of sale they found 
it difficult to designate what the paper was. The presses and type 
were not distinctive; the name, even, had not been copyrighted. 
The most tangible piece of property included in the purchase was 
the Associated Press franchise, and this could have been used 
in the publication of an altogether different kind of paper and 
one having another name. A newspaper is a public institution in 
the nature of a one-sided partnership between the makers of the 
paper and the public, which the public can terminate at will — 
sweet or otherwise. A paper may be endowed, but to what ad- 
vantage if the public do not form the partnership? The public 
can always make a newspaper successful ; some excellent editors 
never have done so. 

Let us examine closely the functions which a newspaper exer- 
cises as a public institution: 1. A newspaper is a mirror of events 
according to the reflective power of its image glass. In the per- 
formance of this prime requirement of the unwritten articles of 
partnership between the people and the paper, it is an informant. 
While it derives its name from the exercise of this function, a 
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newspaper does very much more than merely give the news. 
2. A glance at the columns of any leading paper shows fully one 
third the space devoted to advertising announcements expressive 
of the whole range of human requirements. Here we find the 
newspaper a great exchange or clearing-house, as it were, and the 
publisher playing the part of a broker. 3. Upon analysis of the 
sixty-seven per cent. of reading matter there appears a totally 
different function from any named. Here are four or five col- 
umns of opinions and explanations of the news, and we see that a 
newspaper is expected to be an interpreter. 4. But here are 
several columns not news, nor advertising, nor editorial ; they 
set forth the alleged malfeasance of a New York city judge and 
ery aloud for his impeachment. I find this exercise of a tribune’s 
office in the columns of a paper whose proprietor! recently wrote 
at the laying of the corner-stone of his new building : — 

“God grant that this structure be the enduring home of a 
newspaper forever unsatisfied with merely printing news, .. . 
forever aspiring to be a moral force, forever rising to a higher 
plane of perfection as a Public Institution.” 

“God grant that Taz Wor.LD may forever strive towards the 
highest ideals, — be both a daily school-house and a daily forum 
— both a daily teacher and a daily tribune.” .. . 

“ Let it ever be remembered that this edifice owes its existence 
to the public ; that its architect is popular favor; that its moral 
corner-stone is love of Liberty and Justice; that its every stone 
comes from the people and represents public approval for public 
services rendered.” 

Mr. Pulitzer has only expressed an ideal which all the best 
newspapers are following. The London “ Times” was exercising 
this function of tribune in the publication of the articles on Par- 
nellism and Crime ; so was the New York “ Evening Post” in its 
apparently successful agitation against the use of Central Park 
as a site for the World’s Fair in 1892; so is the ** Boston Adver- 
tiser”” in its endeavor to have removed the trunk line railroad 
discrimination against the port of Boston. 5. Turn over one of 
the too numerous sheets of the modern newspaper and we find a 
column devoted to the raising of subscriptions: it may be for a 
world’s fair fund, for the American School at Athens, for fire- 
men’s widows ; but it is something all the time, and the newspapers 
exercise this function of the solicitor ungrudgingly. 6. Then 
there are various columns devoted to the function of the enter- 


1 Joseph Pulitzer, in New York World, October 11, 1889. 
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tainer. 7. Finally, we have in most newspapers those columns on 
the editorial page, and usually, also, in the space allotted to legisla- 
tive correspondence from the national and state capitols, which 
perform the function of the partisan advocate. Professor Simeon 
Baldwin’s widely quoted epigram from his recent address before 
the American Bar Association, that “ The newspaper has turned 
the electric light upon modern civilization,” has become lodged 
in the public mind because it states “ What oft was thought but 
ne’er so well expressed.” For it is true, as we see in the exercise 
of these seven leading functions of the informant, the broker, 
the interpreter, the tribune, the solicitor, the entertainer, and the 
advocate, that the newspaper is not merely a mirror of events ; 
it reflects the civilization of a people. 

Wherever a newspaper performs these functions acceptably, the 
public become of necessity identified as partners in the institu- 
tion to such an extent that it is a source of profit to its managers. 
The argument that an endowment is necessary must proceed upon 
the theory that the general public will not read a paper which is 
properly conducted ; that the ideal paper must be a missionary 
and not a self-supporting publication. The history of journalism 
furnishes no instances in support of this theory. The newspapers 
most nearly approaching the ideal are well supported, and un- 
questionably the newspaper which was ideally honest and clean 
and able in giving all the news and in performing all its functions 
would be at least self-supporting in our older and more cultured 
communities. To deny this is to assert that there is no room at 
the top. There is no royal road to fortune, and there is no sub- 
sidized rose-path to newspaper success. Why should any one set 
up the theory that true merit will not succeed in newspaper man- 
agement? It is a denial that any large number of our people are 
virtuous. 

He misconceives the end and aim of endowment who would 
subsidize a newspaper. Schools and colleges are endowed because 
those who attend them are, as a rule, at the age, and in the cir- 
cumstances, of dependents upon society. A newspaper is the 
cheapest thing in the world for value received. Modern society 
has no class which cannot afford to come under the influence of 
newspapers. Whosoever will may come under this influence, and 
as a matter of fact everybody does. A circulation once gained 
and the newpaper becomes profitable as an advertising medium. 
If the public will enter into and continue its partnership, no endow- 
ment is needed; if they will not, no endowment can make them. 
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Endowed virtue in the form of a newspaper can be forced upon 
an unregenerate public the day that an unwilling horse can be 
made to drink when led to water. 

I am not discussing, of course, that altogether separate ques- 
tion of whether the ideal paper would be more profitable than one 
which pandered to the uncleanly and sensational instincts. The 
issue has been raised on the basis of support, not profit. 

We come now to the brief consideration of the last-mentioned 
error in the endowed newspaper theory, namely, that the admitted 
evils complained of would not be cured by endowment. What 
are these evils? The influence of political rings and corporations 
which enchain with patronage, and in general the domination of a 
sordid publisher over the would-be-virtuous editor. Very well, let 
us eradicate the root of all evil,—but how? By establishing an 
endowment fund which the manager will need only to look upon 
and temptation will flee as Mephistopheles did before Margaret’s 
crucifix. O magic talisman! What wisdom unknown to Solo- 
mon! The crowning discovery of this marvelous century, that 
avarice can be cured by gently feeding it! What a triumph for 
homeopathy! Let us not meanly confine the application of this 
tardy discovery to the journalistic profession. If any one must 
wait, the editor can. Let us endow the legal profession and do 
away with shyster practice, or the medical profession and see mal- 
practice and quackery cease, or the ministerial profession, so that 
every clergyman shall be the undaunted advocate and the bright 
and shining exemplar of the doctrinal truth he professes. Thus we 
shall prove to the world the beneficence of the new and improved 
doctrine that honesty, decently endowed, is the best policy. Such 
is the theory of an endowed newspaper. Apply it broadly: there 
is not a convict in Charlestown prison who would not swear that 
his sins against the right of property had not been committed if he 
had had sufficient money at the time. Yet how the grim old walls 
mock at this excuse which has been poured into their ears ever 
since the cell door clanked upon the first convict. 

I know that this is a mercenary age, and that there is apparently 
less appreciation now than at any time since they were written of 
the satire of the lines in Butler’s “ Hudibras :” — 

“ For what is worth in anything, 
But so much money as ’t will bring ?” 

I recognize that men no longer crown their heroes with laurel, 
but raise a testimonial fund of $100,000. It is a current rumor 
that a millionaire son-in-law in New York has tendered the Sul- 
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tan of Turkey the offer of $100,000 cash, if he will embrace 
Christianity. It is even claimed that the liberal pension allowed 
by the Brazilian usurpers to the deposed Dom Pedro has caused 
that worthy emperor to blink at the profane handling of the 
divine-right-of-kings idea. And yet I still affirm that an endow- 
ment of money is not needed to make a newspaper able and 
honest. 

There is much domination of the counting-room over the sanc- 
tum. Professor Levermore has sought, it is plain, to draw his 
indictment fairly, — too fairly many may think, — and yet he has 
overstated it, I am sure. There are leading newspapers in Boston 
and New York, and I doubt not in other of our large cities, 
upon which a conscientious editor may employ his best talents 
without hypocrisy, from one year’s end to another. An issue 
will occasionally arise whose treatment by others on the same staff, 
or its entire lack of discussion, he does not approve. But no one 
on a respectable paper need stultify himself, and surely endow- 
ments are not for those who do. The alleged sins of commission 
and omission complained of in newspapers doubtless often are due 
to the influence of money, but the influence is usually that of con- 
servatism. After all, it is a matter of opinion in nine cases out of 
ten whether the grievance against a newspaper is genuine or not. 
The clamorous, critical public see one side; the managers of the 
newspaper learn by hard experience to look on all sides. Some 
day a keen-witted newspaper man will impress his situation upon 
the public by asking a fair-sized jury of his critics to decide just 
what they would like changed in the conduct of the paper, and to 
agree upon and recommend the treatment to be adopted. The 
result will be a story for public edification like that long ago told 
of a far Western community which was suffering from drouth. 
Requests came from all over the county that the newly arrived 
circuit missionary should pray for a small deluge. That worthy 
was unwilling to accept the weather bureau test of the efficacy of 
his prayers, and so said that he could hope to accomplish their 
desires only upon the condition that the people would agree upon 
a day of the week which they would give up to the torrents. The 
drouth was ended without the missionary’s interposition. 

It must never be forgotten that a daily newspaper of character 
and influence is expected to be a great conservative force, and 
must needs be so whether endowed or not. The sagacious man- 
ager is constantly putting into p.actice the virtue of giving the 
accused the benefit of the doubt, or acting upon that wise motto 
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of Ben Franklin’s, “ When in doubt, don’t.” Those radical 
papers or journals which have thrown conservatism to the winds 
may lay claim to having done good chiefly on the ground that 
they died young. An endowment of money might possibly be a 
good thing for some journal having an especial mission, or per- 
haps for some educational magazine of necessarily limited circula- 
tion. But what is wanted to make a great daily newspaper clean 
and able and honest, to cure the evils springing from avarice and 
many other evils not within the scope of the present discussion, is 
an endowment of brains and moral courage. One must be able 
to know what course to take, and, knowing, dare maintain. The 
crucible of newspaper competition is kept at fervent heat; orig- 
inality and forcefulness are ata high premium. The gateway to 
honorable success is clearly to be seen and always wide open; if 
it be true that * few there be that find it,” also it is true that an 
endowment of money will prove no better guide here than to the 
strait gate and narrow way proclaimed in the Sermon on the 
Mount. For him who is properly equipped by virtue of native 
capacity, ability, and training to conduct a newspaper, there is but 
one touchstone of success, and it is as far removed from money 
endowment as honesty is from policy ; it is love —love of God, the 
All-Wise and Beneficent ; love of Man, our brother and comrade ; 
love of Truth, the beautiful, the mighty, the enduring, and the 
shield and buckler which shall make us free. 


Frederick H. Page. 


WINCHESTER, Mass. ° 





LIFE IN THE MASSACHUSETTS REFORMATORY. 


Ir is five years since the Massachusetts Reformatory began its 
work at Concord with the buildings and outfit which had been 
used for a state prison. Five years was the time allowed by 
some persons well acquainted with prison management for the 
visionary nature of its plan to become fully apparent. But the 
plan has developed steadily, and additions and improvements are 
still being made along the original lines. This reformatory is 
now probably the most benevolent institution in the world for the 
detention of criminals. 

It is about the same in its methods as the reformatory at 
Elmira, which preceded it, and the others which have followed. 
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Like penal institutions of other kinds, it executes the sentence of 
the court in keeping men prisoners, but, unlike them, it has as an 
equally important object the education of prisoners in order that 
they may become fit members of society after their terms are 
served. Every opportunity of development and reformation that 
may possibly be offered a man under restraint of the law, it hopes 
to furnish. This includes as most important of all, moral and 
religious training. Colonel Gardiner Tufts, the superintendent, 
says in one of his reports: ‘* We believe in doing for a criminal 
just what the best civilization does for other people; that we 
should deal with the criminal as the gospel deals with a sinner. 
Give to a criminal all the physical, social, intellectual, and moral 
advantages which uncondemned persons have; as nearly as pos- 
sible bring them in the same way and form to prisoners as such 
things come to non-criminal persons. Give the criminal the 
‘essence of the gospel in all its attractiveness and in all its power 
as unto any other sinner, and in the same way ; by it get into the 
man that new life whose expulsive power will drive out the old, 
bad life, and make him a new creature.” 

This strikes one as a high mission to be officially undertaken 
within guarded walls and barred windows ; but these statements 
are really working principles. In a month’s residence at the re- 
formatory, during which the writer enjoyed every privilege in the 
way of watching and participating in its work and of associating 
freely with the prisoners, he saw that such motives give direction 
to all its various operations. 

When a prisoner arrives at the reformatory, he surrenders his 
effects, to be returned at his release, and passes through the pro- 
cesses of the clothing department, bath-room, and barber shop. A 
cell — or room, as the word “cell” is avoided — is assigned him, 
and he receives a manual of the rules of the institution. Then 
he is examined as to his intelligence and skill, in order that he 
may be properly placed in the schools and in the shops. The 
moral instructor calls on him at his room, gives him some en- 
couragement, if possible, and tries to find his religious status. 
Meanwhile reports of his trial and of his previous history have 
been sent in by the prison commissioners, and are kept on file 
with all data concerning him. At first, a man enters the second 
of the three grades. If he sustains a perfect record for five or six 
months in deportment and in attention to work and study, he is 
advanced to the first grade. If he commit some flagrant viola- 
tion of the rules, he drops into the third grade. The first-grade 
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men have many privileges ; the third-grade men have none at all. 
The third-grade men alone have a conspicuous costume. It is ot 
a bright red color. The first and second grade suits are of ordinary 
business cut, the former of dark blue cloth, the latter of black. 
The number in the third grade is small, usually not more than 
twenty. The first and second grades divide the rest of the 640 
prisoners about equally. 

The plan of the grades, under the system of the indeterminate 
sentence, is nearly always sufficient for discipline ; solitary con- 
finement is relied upon as a last resort. The indeterminate sen- 
tence system went into effect in 1886. Under this arrangement 
prisoners come to the reformatory under a maximum sentence 
of either two or five years, according as their offenses are classed 
as misdemeanors or as felonies. By conducting themselves un- 
objectionably they may be released on the ticket-of-leave plan, the 
men under short sentence in eight months, the men under long 
sentence in eleven months. Before releasing a man on parole, 
the state commissioners of prisons, who have this matter in 
charge, visit the reformatory for the purpose of examining his 
record before and since his committal, and of interviewing him as 
to his purposes for the future. They inquire of him especially as 
to whether he has work secured. They then get from outside 
sources any further information they can gain about his prospects. 
If the examination is satisfactory, and it seems to be for the good 
of the man and of society that he be released, he is granted a 
permit after he has pledged himself to lead a sober and moral 
life. He still remains under sentence, however, until his full 
term expires; if previous to its expiration he neglects to report 
in writing to the commissioners every two weeks, or if he violates. 
any part of his agreement, he is liable to be at once brought back, 
without legal process, to serve the rest of his sentence within 
the wall. For the security of its paroled prisoners, the reforma- 
tory trusts to a considerable extent to the expectation that they 
will be good citizens. Partly for the sake of the men and partly 
on account of the present impracticability of more comprehen- 
sive effort, the watch that is kept of men released on permit can- 
not be rigid. It is probable that, as the system develops further, 
there will be improvement in this particular. 

The law on this matter in other States where reformatories have 
been established differs from the Massachusetts law in two points. 
Men sent to reformatories in the other States are under an indeter- 
minate sentence for the maximum periods allowed by law for the 
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crimes of which they have been convicted ; but after being re- 
leased on parole, as soon as they show that they are settled in 
honest and sober living they are finally discharged. Colonel Tufts 
thinks the Massachusetts law inferior to that of the other States 
in both points. It does not seem so wise in its treatment of the 
prisoners, and it puts more strain upon the system. 

For the first three years, there was no limit as to the age of men 
to be sent to the reformatory, nor as to the number of times they 
might have been convicted. Some men as old as seventy years 
were received, and some who had been sentenced as many as thirty 
times. The present law forbids commitment to the reformatory 
of persons under sixteen or over forty years of age, or who have 
been convicted more than three times. This change has simplified 
the work of the institution greatly. The variety of cases to be 
treated is narrowed enough so that practically all of the inmates 
of the reformatory are fair subjects for its specific methods. 

The average age of the prisoners is twenty-two years. This 
shows that a large proportion are boys of from sixteen to twenty- 
one. They are either vicious and unmanageable fellows who are 
committed by their parents, or boys from the slums who have been 
in training for becoming habitual criminals, or weak-willed boys 
with an air of gentility about them, who would have been just as 
open to good influences if they had met them as to the evil ones 
which have brought them down. Among this last class, whom it 
seems so pitiful to find in a prison, was a pleasant-faced boy of 
sixteen, who was telegraph messenger a few years ago in one of the 
college towns, and some of us used to see him go swinging along, 
whistling and chuckling to himself, with all the proverbial freedom 
from care of a messenger boy. It was the old story with him of 
a drunken father, deserted, hard-worked mother, cheerless home, 
and bad companions. The adult prisoners exhibit several rather 
clearly marked types. Under the Massachusetts laws, common 
drunkards may be sent to the reformatory on an indeterminate 
sentence of two years, and these constitute one fourth of the whole 
number of inmates. There is a small group of young men of 
good ability and respectable connections, who have been sowing 
their wild oats, and have resorted to embezzlement, forgery, or 
theft outright, to sustain their dissipation. Then there is a class 
of men who might be called accidental criminals, who knew little 
of criminal life until, under the stress of passion, despair, or lazi- 
ness, or while intoxicated, they committed the deed for which 
they were sentenced. From this point, the different stages in 
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criminality up to some of the less heinous and less developed 
forms of professional crime are represented. The habitual crimi- 
nals are so cautious that it is difficult to discover them, except by 
going to the records. Yet, now and then, one finds the criminal 
instinct and training evidently present: as in the man who strikes 
a balance between getting perhaps a thousand dollars at a stroke, 
and “ doing ” eight months or a year in the reformatory for board 
and clothes, as a consequence, — and decides that it is a fairly good 
business scheme; or in the man sent up for drunkenness, who 
thinks he came too cheaply and might just as well have had some 
money for his pains. 

Thus, nearly all of the inmates of the reformatory are only 
beginners in crime; indeed, we have seen that a considerable pro- 
portion of them are not accused of what is generally called a 
crime. Of course, they are all morally diseased and are already 
hindrances and enemies to society, but they are not by any means, 
as it is usually supposed law-breaking sinners are, beyond the 
reach of the common good feelings and interests of human nat*"e. 
Not many of them are deliberate haters of their kind. It is true 
that a prisoner puts little confidence in others and is likely in many 
instances to be himself a hypocrite. But the men in the reforma- 
tory almost without exception respond instantly to friendly treat- 
ment. As soon as one shows a little sympathy, they are very 
ready to tell him the whole story of their downfall, and none 
appreciate encouragement more than they. They are nearly all 
deeply disappointed men. Even those who give their narratives 
with a certain pride in the cunning they have displayed or in the 
publicity that has surrounded their exploits will generally admit 
that considering their imprisonment the game was hardly worth 
the candle. In the majority of cases the story is told with shame, 
at least on account of the open disgrace of its outcome. This 
shows that there is a sensitive surface upon which the humane 
reformatory methods can begin to make their impression. 

The prescribed treatment begins with healthful and cheerful 
surroundings. In its rural situation the reformatory has the ad- 
vantage of quietness and of pure air and water. The hygienic 
arrangements of the prison and the care exercised for the per- 
sonal health of the men are as nearly perfect as circumstances 
will allow. Sometimes weeks pass with no inmates in the hospi- 
tal. The food is of good quality, and there is a fair range of 
variety. The writer ate the prison bread through the time of his 
stay, and he can testify that it was good. Cleanliness and neat- 
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ness on the part of the men are required. Furniture and decora- 
tions may be added to the rooms, and many of them are tastily 
arranged. In the yard, along the path where the prisoners march 
to and from the shops twice a day, there is in summer a beautiful 
flower garden. 

Much the larger part of the men’s time is taken up with 
labor. The superintendent says the work is not for revenue but 
for regeneration. Still, it is managed so as to be successful finan- 
cially. The work is done on the piece-price plan, — stock is re- 
ceived from different firms and manufactured into goods at a 
certain price per piece. This has obvious advantages over any 
system of farming out prison laborers. The principal industries 
of this kind are the manufacture of shoes and of cane-seat chairs. 
A number of industries are carried on besides, mainly for the 
needs of the institution, — tailoring, carpentering, printing, paint- 
ing, mason work, blacksmithing. In all departments, the most 
promising men are learning trades or acquiring skill in the use of 
machinery, and the effort is to raise all unskilled men as high as 
they may be able to rise in the scale of labor. The work is all 
carried on busily and with regularity. During working hours, 
from seven to 11.30 a. M. and from one to 5.30 P. M., except on 
Saturday, when the work ends at 3.30, every one is supposed to 
have his attention entirely given to his work. No conversation is 
allowed in the shops. The principal incentive to work is the 
negative one of loss of marks, involving delay of release, for lack 
of application: to work or for any misconduct in the shops. — But 
other better influences are nearly always present. Men who are 
at uninteresting work have the prospect of a better position if 
they are faithful. Those that are learning trades or are using ma- 
chinery take a positive interest in what they are doing, and are 
always pleased to have an opportunity to explain their work to a 
stranger. The officers in the shops are not placed there principally 
as watchers, — Colonel Tufts repudiates the idea, — but as skilled 
directors of the work under way. This relation of the officers to 
the men is especially pleasant in some of the shops, and tends to 
relieve the prevalent feeling of being under servitude. As yet, 
there is no incentive in the way of wages placed before the pris- 
oners. There is no question that some slight money return would 
greatly advance the main object for which tasks are set in a refor- 
matory, — the development of interest and skill in work. In Min- 
nesota and New York, a partial compensation is given the pris- 
oners, and considerable liberty is allowed them in the use of their 
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money. This plan will probably be introduced in Massachusetts 
before long. 

Every prisoner, unless he have received a common school edu- 
eation or for some other reason he be excused, is in compulsory 
attendance at the schools, which are held four evenings in the 
week, continuing two hours. The total number in the schools is 
about five hundred. There are nine teachers and a general school 
officer. Beside the instruction in the common branches, United 
States Constitution, drawing, and singing are taught. In judging 
of the success of the schools, one must recognize the great diffi- 
culties they have to meet, and must look more at the good results 
which come than at the tedious process. The prisoners in general 
like this department of the reformatory’s work less than any 
other. It is difficult and distasteful to them to have to engage in 
any continuous mental exercise. It is therefore necessary to spur 
their dormant minds by emphasizing the requirement of close at- 
tention to study, in order to early release. The fact that nearly a 
third of the prisoners are released after but little more than the 
minimum stay indicates the strength of this incentive in holding 
the men not only to diligence in work and study, but to obedience 
to a very exacting set of rules for general conduct. 

The numerous meetings of the men are the special independent 
development of the Concord system. This feature is not found at 
other reformatories. The programme of a week seems very full of 
religious and temperance meetings and meetings of societies for 
general instruction and entertainment. On Sunday, there are the 
Catholic service, the Sunday-school, and the general service, in the 
morning, the first-grade meeting in the afternoon, and the meet- 
ings of the Y. M. C. A. and the Reform Club in the evening. 
The first-grade meeting was originated by Colonel Tufts soon 
after the opening of the reformatory, and is conducted by him. 
It is not a distinctively religious meeting, thongh the religious 
aim is always present. It opens with some general singing. 
Instrumental or vocal music by some of the men follows. The 
main event is an address by a speaker who is invited for the pur- 
pose, and is asked in a little circular describing the meeting to 
bring the best thing he has. The address is informal in its nature, 
and the greatest variety of subjects has been taken. Not long ago, 
the minister who had preached in the chapel in the morning in- 
terested the men greatly in a talk in the afternoon about “ Alumi- 
num.” Another day, the speaker held the closest attention for an 
hour and a quarter on the subject, “ Physiological Psychology.” 
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Any one watching the faces of the prisoners as the incisive and 
stirring thought of these addresses penetrates into the sluggish 
and misused minds and arouses them to healthy, sustained action, 
would easily see how much this meeting does toward good thinking 
and living. The men at the reformatory are always an interesting 
audience, but speakers at the first-grade meeting find them espe- 
cially responsive. The difference is partly because the meeting is 
made up of the picked men of the institution, but more largely 
because, from its variety and informality, they are free from any 
feeling of being preached to. Visiting ministers often accomplish 
better results by these talks which are not nominally religious 
than by their sermons. 

The plan of the “ early meetings,” so-called because they are 
held before the schools begin on week-day evenings, is a special 
idea of the moral instructor, Rev. William J. Batt, who always 
conducts them. <A list of about two hundred men is made out, 
depending on the fitness of the men and their desire to come, and 
each man attends one of the two weekly meetings. The exer- 
cises begin with singing of gospel hymns, into which the prison- 
ers always enter with a great deal of spirit. A short devotional 
exercise follows. The rest of the time the moral instructor fills 
with friendly talks, passing freely from one subject to another ; 
he reads letters from ex-prisoners, comments on passing events, 
and if any stranger be present asks him to speak. These meet- 
ings are to a large extent exercises in moral culture. Beside giv- 
ing all possible encouragement toward seeking the general good 
ends in life, Mr. Batt takes advantage of every incident that 
arises in the prisoners’ circle, — such as the reward of some faith- 
ful service in the shops, or the capture of a runaway, or the suc- 
cess or failure of men out on parole, — to try to get his hearers 
interested in taking the right moral attitude toward the immediate 
situation in which they are placed. 

There are six societies carried on by the prisoners themselves, 
ranging in membership from forty to two hundred. Their meet- 
ings are all conducted without the presence of officers. The 
presidents and sergeants-at-arms of the societies, who are practi- 
cally the free choice of their fellow-members, are very severe on 
any misconduct. The religious societies have meetings much like 
those in what the men so solemnly call the “ outside world.” For 
lively interest they would surpass many a church prayer-meeting. 
No one can doubt that a good number of these men are in earnest 
in trying to live the Christian life. In the literary societies, music 
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is an important element of the programme. There are three 
pianos in the institution, and a number of the men play credit- 
ably. An ex-prisoner who is a pianist of much ability has gen- 
eral direction of the music, and assists at the meetings. For the 
rest, there are papers and talks on topics of gener~l interest, dis- 
tant places which men have visited, different trades, industries, 
inventions, and commercial operations, with which they have been 
concerned. From this point, there is a tendency toward literary 
and scientific discussion in some of the societies, and toward char- 
acter acting and club swinging in others. But in none of the 
societies are any breaches of propriety on the part of the partici- 
pants in the exercises sanctioned. Any one attempting such a 
thing is likely to be stopped by the president with a stern repri- 
mand. The superintendent usually comes in near the end of each 
meeting and says a few words under invitation from the chair. 
The president is responsible for the good conduct of the society, 
and takes great pride in reporting to him that everything has 
gone pleasantly. 

Beside all the meetings, there is a course of lectures and enter- 
tainments every winter, and on holidays there is always an enter- 
tainment of some kind. A sixteen-page paper, edited by the 
superintendent, and printed by the reformatory press, is dis- 
tributed to all the prisoners every week. As no daily papers of 
any kind are allowed to pass into the prison, — the object being 
to cut off the inmates completely from knowledge of criminal 
affairs, — the paper contains a summary of the week’s news, with 
comment on the more important items. It also has wholesome 
editorial discussion, reports written by prisoners of all meetings 
and addresses, local items, and selected material. The library 
contains more than three thousand volumes, and they have a large 
circulation. A large number of periodicals, sent in by generous 
individuals, are distributed among the men. There is a lack at 
Concord, however, of the excellent method which has been used at 
Elmira of directing the prisoners’ reading and giving them com- 
pulsory systematic instruction in English literature, with examina- 
tions at intervals. 

The plan of the meetings shows that the reformatory idea in- 
cludes recreation and the development of social life. The latter 
half of Saturday afternoon is allowed to all but the third-grade 
men for out-door enjoyment. There is a large play-ground with 
provision for different kinds of sports. During the season, “ Our 
Boys,” the base-ball team, appears, neatly uniformed, against 
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clubs from the neighborhood, and usually defeats them. The men 
do not go to and from the schools and meetings in any regular 
order, but may be seen in congenial and interested groups. Every 
night, quite a number of men have the freedom of the corridors 
for the purpose of arranging for the society meetings. They are 
never held strictly to this business, and many pleasant chats go 
on between friends on opposite sides of the barred door. But 
provision cannot be made for any great amount of conversation 
among the men. Aside from the demands of prison order, the 
distrust and hypocrisy which is so largely the atmosphere of even 
the best prison life puts great difficulties in the way of free inter- 
course. It is found to be much better to have the prisoners’ in- 
terest in idle and hurtful conversation displaced by labor, good 
reading, social entertainment, and stimulating and encouraging 
appeals to the moral nature. Undoubtedly many boys, and men, 
too, learn while in the reformatory about ways of evil which they 
had not heard of before; but it is the opinion of Colonel Tufts 
that, in general, the influence upon the boys of such men as are 
sent to him is for good, and not for evil. As nearly all of the men 
are behind the bars for the first time, they are usually sensitive 
to the disgrace and punishment, and they strongly urge the boys 
to mend their ways and never to get into such a place again. 
Really, the boys feel the shame and restraint of being in prison 
less than the men do. It is a sad comment on general social con- 
ditions, and no indication of weakness in the reformatory system, 
that some boys come to the prison who seem to find life larger 
and more interesting within the wall than they had ever known it 
outside. 

The civilizing influence upon the prisoners of the way they are 
being treated may be observed everywhere. It is important, of 
course, to develop in criminals the regularity which comes from 
obedience to authority; but the voluntary acceptance of oppor- 
tunities for improvement means something more. Attendance at 
the meetings is regarded by the men as a privilege. The general 
service on Sunday is the only one at which attendance is required. 
Every Saturday evening four hundred prisoners are in the meet- 
ings, under their own control for two hours or more, engaged in 
the exercises of programmes which they themselves have made 
out. A place on the programme is counted a thing worth striving 
for. The honors of the societies are highly appreciated, and can- 
didates begin to run for an office long before it becomes vacant. 
It does much to raise a man’s self-respect to think that he can do 
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something worthy the attention of his companions; this makes it 
a cheering sight to see two prisoners conferring with all the 
dignity of virtwosi over a selection for a harmonica duet. Often 
men who have never said a word in public find that they have 
had some experience which is of interest to others; they are drawn 
into the narration of it; and before their terms are out they are 
able to take their part on a programme in a very creditable way. 
All the influences of the reformatory are toward the cultivation 
of the simple refinements of life, and the men are apt to learn 
them. They take pride in personal neatness. One going among 
them would be surprised at their uniform gentlemanliness and 
friendliness. Great care is exercised in the societies to sustain the 
courtesy of a public meeting. 

There is much of the feeling of hope through the institution. 
The effect of its methods is rather toward making the men forget 
that they are prisoners than to remind them of the fact. They 
have none of the marks of the convict upon them. Even their 
work is not for the purpose of degrading them. As fast as a 
man proves trustworthy, he is rewarded by being trusted. A 
number of the prisoners are assigned to duty at the outer entrance, 
or outside the wall, without being watched by officers. It is a 
common thing on Sunday afternoon to see a squad of twenty men 
in charge of the deputy superintendent alone, enjoying a walk 
along the pleasant country roads. Every part of the experience 
of a prisoner, till he finally passes out of the front door, clad in a 
tasteful new suit of clothes, with his car fare and something be- 
sides in his pocket, and perhaps still feeling Colonel Tufts’ hand 
on his shoulder, is caiculated to stir him to rise to the possibilities 
of his manhood. 

There are no statistical statements as to the result of the 
reformatory’s treatment upon the men whom it has sent out. 
Nearly all have expressed a purpose to live an upright life. Up 
to the present, about twelve per cent. of those released have been 
returned. At any rate, there can be no doubt that nearly every 
man who has been confined in the reformatory is a somewhat 
better man for having been there ; and no small part of those who 
pass out turn completely away from drunken, idle, and criminal 
ways of living. Cases are constantly being heard of in which 
the effect of the’steadiness and skill acquired at the reformatory, 
uot to speak of the general encouraging influences of the place, 
can be clearly observed. An interesting part of the work of the 
institution is what it contrives to do in different ways for its 
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former prisoners. A number of them are retained in the employ 
of the prison as clerks, or instructors in the shops and schools. 
These men seem to be glad to remain where they will be free 
from temptation. Correspondence is kept up, as far as possible, 
with those who retain an active interest in reformatory affairs. 
As men go out they are encouraged to think of the reformatory 
as being always in sympathy with them in efforts to do right. 
Ex-prisoners often come back for a visit. They are warmly wel- 
comed, and always exhibit a feeling which somehow suggests the 
loyalty of a graduate for his college. 

Just now, there is no systematic attempt to secure work for the 
men as they are released. Two or three years ago, a small in- 
dustry was started in Concord, through the efforts of Mr. Batt, 
for the purpose of giving temporary employment to discharged 
prisoners until steady work could be found. The enterprise 
failed, but only because the right man could not be secured to 
superintend it. It is probable that the experiment will be tried 
again. The question of the treatment of the class of men who 
are released from prison as having become fit to reénter society 
is a new and unsettled one. Whatever additional organization 
may be needed, it is certain that this part of the system rests 
a special responsibility upon individual citizens. The prisoner 
goes back into the world, borne down with a morbid conscious- 
ness of being continually distrusted and shunned. It becomes 
the duty of the citizen to receive the hesitating man in the spirit 
in which he has been sent out, taking it for granted, until the 
contrary is proved, that he is going to be worthy of at least such 
ordinary confidence as all other men are freely allowed. Still, 
until good people shall have begun to look upon the paroled pris- 
oner with some of the interest and hope which the reformatory 
prison sees in him, reformatory administration will feel impelled 
to reach out after him in helpful ways, notwithstanding he has 
passed beyond its special province. 

The most important feature of the work being done at Concord 
is its personal quality. One can see there that the development of 
the reformatory system is only the outward change resulting from 
the entrance of men of high grade into prison management. At 
first the skillful and hopeful methods would naturally interest one 
most; but later on he will find his mind continually running back 
to the source of things, and he will begin to see that it signifies 
more than methods that such a man as Colonel Tufts should have 
come to be in charge of a prison, with practically free power to 
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act out his strong philanthropic impulses. The spirit of Colonel 
Tufts is well shown in the fatherly sympathy and counsel he 
gives in his talks at the close of the society meetings, or in the 
noble Christian idealism with which he speaks of the ‘“ prisoner- 
man” in his official reports. One of the prisoners told the writer 
that if after he went out he should fall back into his old ways and 
get into trouble, the first man to whom he would like to go for 
help would be Colonel Tufts. Doubtless nearly all his prisoners 
have a similar feeling toward him. He is not only at the head 
of the institution ; he is all through it, exercising constant intelli- 
gent direction of both prisoners and officers. The officers are all 
appointed by Colonel Tufts, and considering the difficulty of find- 
ing men for such work who can enter intelligently into the refor- 
matory idea, his success in this matter is remarkable. Not often 
would one find a group of forty men from the ordinary walk of 
life, so agreeable in face, bearing, and conversation as these offi- 
cers are. Of course, there are complaints among the prisoners of 
injustice, but the more trustworthy prisoners say that the officers 
are nearly always fair in their treatment of the men. To a large 
extent, officers and prisoners are on open and friendly terms, the 
officers often taking prisoners out with them to their homes. 

Mr. Batt came from a suburban church to the reformatory 
shortly after its opening. Though his official title is “moral in- 
structor,” he gives no formal moral instruction, but follows out 
in broad lines the general work of a chaplain. He has, however, a 
great advantage over most prison chaplains in having special pro- 
vision made at many points for the entrance of his work into the 
operations of the institution. He has the full confidence and co- 
operation of the superintendent, and they consult together on every- 
thing involving his department. Mr. Batt takes entire charge of 
two meetings, exercises oversight of two others, and encourages 
by his presence and help many of the rest of the meetings. He 
is the regular preacher at the chapel service on Sunday. Every 
prisoner receives a call from Mr. Batt at least twice during his 
confinement, once shortly after he enters, and again on his birth- 
day. On these rounds Mr. Batt’s effort is, in addition to giving 
kindly sympathy and encouragement, to find where treatment in the 
way of good reading or of permission to attend meetings may be 
applied. These are the main features of the work of the moral 
instructor ; but it has no set limits, and as carried out it becomes 
a comprehensive application of the intelligent Christian motive to 
all the higher needs of the erring men with whom it deals. The 
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work is one of great interest, and meets with much encourage- 
ment both during its prosecution and in its results. 

Well manned as the Massachusetts Reformatory is, it does not 
go on the theory that the reforming of young criminals has been 
entirely relegated to its official corps. The institution is regarded 
rather as the appointed organ through which the reformative in- 
fluences of the community shall act. It is a definite part of its 
plan to be constantly turning into its own channels outside forces 
which are working, or can be made to work, in the direction of its 
purpose. Every encouragement is given to efforts to continue or 
renew any good influences that may come from the prisoners’ 
homes, especially in the hope of preparing a healthful home at- 
mosphere into which the men may go when they are released. 
The number of visitors is large, and the visits sometimes last 
through most of a day. The conversation is carried on in sight 
of officers, but out of their hearing. In alternate weeks there are 
three hundred and six hundred letters sent. No small part of the 
reformatory’s success has been in the way of restoring husbands 
to their injured wives, and sons to their injured parents. A 
young Catholic priest from the church in Concord conducts an 
early service on Sunday, at which about half the men are present. 
He has the freedom of the institution, and is much respected by 
the men in both his public and private relations with them. 
Nearly every Sunday, a stranger is present to address the first- 
grade meeting. About half the time, the pulpit is occupied by 
visiting deagymen. In different ways, an increasing circle of 
influential people are becoming personally acquainted with the 
work of the reformatory, and they seem to retain their interest in 

eit. A number of leading ministers come at intervals. Phillips 
Brooks is always expected once a year. It is a matter suggesting 
hopeful things that a sermon preached by Dr. Brooks the last 
time he visited the reformatory, which seemed to have in it even 
more than his usual power and deeply stirred the prisoners, was 
preached again, a few weeks later, with the same magnificent 
impressiveness, at Wellesley College. 

The management of the reformatory still look forward to 
changes for the better in its plan and scope. More decided limits 
to the action of the courts in committing drunkards to its charge 
have been called for. Also, objection has been made to the send- 
ing of young convicts to other places who rightly belong to the 
reformatory. In the institution itself, two important improve- 
ments are just being introduced. Up to the present, the men 
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have taken their meals in their rooms. It was recently decided 
that this plan needlessly deprived them of an opportunity for 
social intercourse and training, and a large dining-room has been 
made ready in which they now dine together. Preparations will 
soon be completed for a manual training school. It is to follow 
the methods of the best schools of the kind, and in time will 
include all the common trades. This addition will make the 
reformatory’s facilities for developing industrial skill in its men 
practically complete. 


Robert A. Woods. 


ANDOVER. 





REVISION OF THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION.! 


THE revision of the Westminster Confession is a theme that is 
now absorbing the attention and stirring the hearts of Presbyterian 
churches throughout the world. For revision is no local or tem- 
porary movement. It is a product of the evolution of Christian 
life and thought in our century. It is the swell on the wave of 
the advancing tide of Christianity that is sweeping on not only 


the Presbyterian Church, but all denominations of Christians, 
towards the realization of the grand ideals of Christian truth, 
unity, and perfection. 

The revision movement started in this country without leader- 
ship, and it has puzzled the leaders of the church to keep abreast 
of it. It has been accompanied by changes of attitude and sur- 
prises. It was at first a child’s cry for relief that excited sym- 
pathy all over our land. It was but a spark last April. In May, 
the General Assembly started the flame that has spread like fire 
upon a prairie, and now the whole church is ablaze. It is one of 
those movements that are long in preparing, and that suddenly 
burst forth with irresistible might and omnipotent energy. We 
are in the beginnings of a theological reformation that can no 
more be resisted than the flow of a great river. 


I, REVISION AND THE SCRIPTURES. 
A venerable divine has recently said that the fundamental 
question in the revision movement is whether the Confession is in 


1 This article was delivered as an address before the Presbyterian Union of 
New York. It has the form of an address rather than an article. It has been 
enlarged, and many notes have been added. 
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accord with the Scriptures. This is the question that Parliament 
asked the Westminster divines when they sent up the Confes- 
sion of Faith, December 4, 1646, after five months’ labor. They 
demanded proof-texts for every statement before they would 
take it into consideration.! Accordingly the divines went to work 
on the proofs, and labored until April 26, 1647, upon them. 
The Westminster divines set a bad example to their successors, 
which they followed too well; for it has been the habit of divines 
to construct their dogmas by logical deductions, and then seek 
support for them in the Scriptures. If the Westminster divines 
had put the Scriptures first, their definitions might have been 
more Scriptural. 

One of the greatest improvements in modern theology has been 
the development of the discipline of Biblical theology. The 
theology of the Confession was made, not from teachings of Serip- 
ture alone, but also by deductions from Biblical statements that 
cannot be admitted into a system of Biblical theology. The the- 
ology of the Confession is a system of speculative theology based 
on the Scriptures. If one could change it into a system of Bibli- 
cal theology, it would be as great a transformation as one sees 
when he removes from America to Europe. 


We assume that the Westminster system is based on the Scrip- 
tures, and that its essential and necessary articles are in harmony 
with the Scriptures. But there are many unessential and unneces- 
sary articles that are not in accord with the Scriptures. There 
are other important doctrines that are in the Scriptures and are 
not in the Confession. An advance in the study of the Bible is 
the nerve of the revision movement. 


Il. THE CHURCH HAS CHANGED ITS ATTITUDE. 


The issue between the friends and foes of revision is fairly and 
squarely stated when it is said that it depends altogether upon the 
question whether the Presbyterian Church has changed its attitude 
toward the Confession or not. I shall endeavor to convince you 
that the church has changed its attitude, and that this change has 
been thorough. It is all the more startling that this change has 
taken place silently, gradually, and unconsciously, so that it was 
not recognized until it was forced upon our attention. You will 


1 Baillie writes : “Our Assemblie, with much adoe, at last have wrestled 
through the whole Confession and all is now printed. The House of Commons 
requires us to put scripture to it before they take it into consideration ; and 
what time that will take up, who knows ?” — Letters and Journals, ii. 415. 
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not be surprised that the dogmatic divines have unconsciously led 
the church away from the Standards when I call your attention to 
the fact that there are more than eight hundred titles of books 
and tracts written by the Westminster divines, the authors of the 
Standards, and, so far as one can tell from the copious indexes of 
the systems of theology taught in our theological seminaries, the 
authors have not used a single one of them. The great divines who 
composed the Confession of Faith, and who are the best guides to 
its interpretation, have not been considered worthy of mention. 
It is very remarkable that all their other writings should be laid 
aside as worthless, and this one product of their brains should be 
exalted above all other human compositions. 

The Westminster Confession was composed by the Westminster 
Assembly two hundred and forty-three years ago. This Assembly 
was called by the Parliament of England. It was designed to 
embrace moderate men of all parties, selected from all the counties 
of England and Wales. Ireland was represented by its Arch- 
bishop and the Professor of Divinity at Dublin. Scotland was 
represented by its ablest divines. The Episcopal party was rep- 
resented by one archbishop, two bishops, several masters of col- 
leges, and a number of choice scholars. The Independents were 
represented by seven of the strongest men of their party. No 
such fairly representative body of divines was ever before or 
since convened in Great Britain. It was a splendid plan to unite 
all parties in the three national churches of Great Britain about 
common symbols.!_ But, unfortunately, the king would not allow 
the Episcopal divines to attend, and the Assembly, with the Long 
Parliament, soon expelled the Episcopal party. The Presbyterian 
majority were intolerant toward the Congregational minority, so 
that, while the dissenting brethren struggled heroically for their 
views in the Assembly, the hostility of the Presbyterian party be- 
came so great that John Goodwin and Henry Burton, the only 
two pastors of London churches who were Independents, were de- 
prived of their charges.2, And so the Westminster Symbols be- 


1 Each one solemnly swore that he would “endeavour to bring the churches 
of God in the three kingdoms to the nearest conjunction and uniformity in 
religion, confession of faith, form of Church Government, directory for wor- 
ship, and catechising, that we and our posterity after us, may as brethren live 
in faith and love, and the Lord may delight to dwell in the midst of us.” 

2 Baillie writes, July 8, 1645: “ Blessed be God, all the ministers of London 
are for us. Burton and Goodwin, the only two that were Independent, are by 
the Parliament removed from their places. Seven or eight preachers that are 
against our way are only lecturers in the city, but not ministers.” — Letters and 
Journals, ii. 299. 
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come the banners of the Presbyterian party. What, then, do we 
see at the present time? The Westminster Confession has been 
rejected by all of the historical churches of England. It is held 
only by the Presbyterian Church of England, a small church, com- 
posed chiefly of Scottish and Irish families residing in England. 
In Ireland, it is the symbol only of the Presbyterians of the 
North. It is a national creed in Scotland alone. . It is used only 
by Presbyterians in America and the colonies. Nine tenths of 
the Protestants of Great Britain and America do not adhere to 
the Westminster Confession. It has failed in its design of dis- 
placing the Thirty-nine Articles. It has not k come the one creed 
of Great Britain. This is the verdict of hi:tury on the West- 
minster Confession. 

The Westminster Confession was completed December 4, 
1646. Two hundred and forty-three years have passed, years 
fraught with change and great movements in philosophy, in sci- 
ence, in art, in commerce, in industry, and in society. Every- 
thing has changed since the seventeenth century. And yet there 
are some who think that theology has not changed. Our Saviour 
promised his disciples the gift of the divine Spirit to guide them 
into all truth. Christian history shows that the reigning Christ 
has fulfilled his promise. The church advanced through the 
Christian centuries in religion, in doctrine, and in morals, down 
to the year 1646. The Reformation was a wonderful revival and 
advance in Christianity. The second Reformation was a still 
further advance. The Westminster Confession gives us the high- 
water mark of progress up to the year 1646. Did our Saviour 
fulfill his promise up to that date and then forget it? Has the 
Holy Spirit been withdrawn from the world since the seventeenth 
century? God forbid! I have sometimes thought that our ultra- 
conservative friends do not believe in the Holy Ghost. They 
doubtless believe that He is the third person of the Trinity, but 
they have no practical faith in his presence and power in the 
church of the day. They doubt his power to assure men of the 
divine authority of the Scriptures. They have no confidence in 
his guidance in the evolutions of Christian theology in our cen- 
tury. These brethren are mistaken. The divine Spirit has been 
more active in the past three centuries than ever before. There 
never has been a period in which the church has made such rapid 
strides forward as in the past one hundred years. We are on the 
march to-day. Swiftly the columns advance. It is the quickness 
of the movement, the suddenness of the transition, that is making 
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it clear that we have all departed from the line of battle of 1646 ; 
and that our detachments are in movement in different stages 
of evolution to take up their position in the new line of battle 
that our Saviour King has assigned for the twentieth Christian 
century. 

The Westminster Assembly prepared six different documents, 
and fortified them all with proof-texts. What have we done with 
them? The Synod of New York and Philadelphia, in 1788, 
swept these proof-texts all away. A committee appointed at a 
later date added proofs to the doctrinal standards, but in such a 
slovenly way that their work is not entitled to the slightest con- 
sideration or respect.!_ These texts are no part of the Constitu- 
tion as it was adopted, and published by authority of the Synod. 

The Form of Government, Directory of Worship, and Directory 
of Ordination were all discarded. New documents were com- 
posed and adopted in their stead. The American Synod did not 
venture to add proof-texts to them, for they definitely abandoned 
the jure divino theory of church government and worship, and 
established themselves on the ground of Christian expediency. 

The Confession was revised in three chapters,? and the Amer- 
ican doctrine of church and state was substituted for the West- 
minster doctrine. Such a revision of the Westminster standards 
was revolutionary. But our Presbyterian fathers had passed 
through a political revolution, and they did not hesitate to make 
an ecclesiastical revolution. The only reason that they did not 
make a doctrinal revolution was because they were not theologians, 
and doctrines were not in debate. 

It is necessary for us to put ourselves in the circumstances of 
the seventeenth century in order to realize the marvelous change 
that has taken place in the Presbyterian churches since that time. 
It would have seemed very strange to Westminster divines that 
their children in the nineteenth century should think doctrine so 
much more important than practice. It would have surprised 
them that later Presbyterians could throw away all their work in 
church government and worship, and then stand back in horror at 
the thought of touching the articles of faith. Baillie, a member 
of the Assembly, tells us: “‘The hearts of the divines here who 
are wise, both of the Assemblie and city and elsewhere, are set 
only on the point of government. We are going on in the 

1 See Historical Note, by S. T. Lowrie, Presbyterian Review, July, 1888. 

2 These chapters are: xx. 4, which was amended by omission of a clause ; 


xxiii. 3, xxxi. 1, which were entirely remodeled. 
VOL, XII. — NO. 73. 4 
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Assemblie with the Confession, and could if need were shortly 
end it. We are preparing for the catechise ; but we think all is 
for little purpose till the government be set up.” 1 This was the 
opinion of the Westminster divines. But in these times it is 
thought that government and worship are for little purpose till 
our doctrines are set up. Baillie describes some of the work of 
Presbyterians in 1644, as follows: “ Paul’s and Westminster are 
purged of their images and organs, and all which gave offence. 
My Lord Manchester made two fair bonfires of such trinkets at 
Cambridge.” 2 He describes a procession of lords and commons, 
mayor, aldermen, and Westminster Assembly passing along 
Cheapside in London, where a great bonfire “ of many fine pictures 
of Christ and the saints, of relicts, beads and such trinkets” were 
blazing at a place “where Christ’s rich cross used to stand.” * 
He depicts a Fast service, with three prayers two hours each, two 
sermons an hour each, besides two short prayers at the beginning 
and the end, a short address and two psalms, consuming, in all, 
more than eight hours.4 December 2, 1645, he writes: ‘“ The 
Independents here plead for a toleration both for themselves and 
other sects. ... We hope God will assist us to remonstrate 
against the wickedness of such a toleration.” ® 


This was Presbyterianism two hundred and forty-four years ago. 
The burning of organs and pictures of Jesus Christ, the refusal 
of toleration to Episcopalians, Congregationalists, and Baptists, 
fasts frequent and severe, sermons and prayers of intolerable 
length, psalm-singing the only sacred song, — all these things are 
an abomination to us. We thank God we do not live in such 
times, and in the society of such Presbyterians. 


1 Letters and Journals, ii. 336. January 15, 1646. 

2 Ibid., ii. 130. February 18, 1644. 

3 Tbid., ii. 134. 

4 “So we spent nine to five very graciouslie. After Dr. Twisse had begun 
with a briefe prayer, Mr. Marshall prayed large two houres, most divinelie, 
confessing the sins of the members of the Assemblie, in a wonderfullie pa- 
thetick, and prudent way. After, Mr. Arrowsmith preached one houre, then 
a psalme ; thereafter Mr. Vines prayed near two houres, and Mr. Palmer 
preached one houre, and Mr. Seaman prayed near two houres, then a psalme. 
After, Mr. Hendersone brought them to a short sweet conference of the heart 
confessed in the Assemblie, and other seen faults, to be remedied, and the con- 
veniencie to preach against all sects, especiallie Anabaptists and Antinomanians. 
Dr. Twisse closed with a short prayer and blessing.” — Jbid., ii. 184, 185. 

5 Ibid., ii. 328. 
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Ill. THE SYSTEMS COMPARED. 


I shall present to you evidence to show that the Presbyterian 
churches have changed in doctrine likewise, and that the propor- 
tions of the Westminster systems are not held by our divines. 
The dogmatic divines are excessive in their elaboration of the first 
eleven chapters of the Confession. They neglect the middle group 
of eleven chapters ; they depart from the chapters on the church 
and the sacraments, and they are in great perplexity as regards 
the two closing chapters on Eschatology.! I have made a careful 
comparison of the Westminster Confession, the new Articles of 
the Presbyterian Church of England, the systems of Dr. Charles 
Hodge and Dr. Shedd, have reduced them to common factors, and 
found the proportions of treatment of all the topics of the Con- 
fession. (See Table, pp. 52, 53.) 

It is evident from this table that the proportions of the faith 
in the Westminster Confession have entirely changed. New doc- 
trines have come into the field, old doctrines have been discard- 
ed; some doctrines have been depressed, other doctrines have 
been exalted. The systems are different in their structure, in 
their order of material, in the material itself, in its proportions, 


and in the structural principles. The essential and necessary 
articles of about one half of the Westminster system are in 
these systems, but the other half, with its essential articles, is not 
there. 


IV. DECLINE FROM THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION. 


Two of the grandest chapters in the Confession of Faith are 
the Scriptures, chapter i., and Justification, chapter xi. These 
express the two great principles of Protestantism, after a long 
conflict between Romanism and Puritanism from 1517 to 1646. 
They are the finest statements of the Protestant faith. After the 
English revolution the conflict with Rome ceased, and the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism sank in relative importance. In the 
eighteenth century Biblical studies died away in Great Britain,” 
and the doctrine of Justification was supplanted by the doc- 
trine of Regeneration.? The current theology is not in accord 
with the Westminster doctrine of the Scriptures, because it lays 
stress on extra confessional doctrines, such as verbal inspiration 


See Briggs’s Whither, chap. viii. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
See Briggs’s Biblical Study, p. 209. 
Briggs’s American Presbyterianism, p. 260. 
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a These articles place the Scripture between the Church and the Sacra- 
ments as Article XIX. 

b These articles substitute an article on Saving Grace for the Westminster 
doctrine of the Covenants. 

c These articles greatly enlarge and improve Christology, by giving three 
articles on the Lord Jesus Christ, the Works of Christ, and the Exaltation 
of Christ. 

d These articles improve the doctrine of Effectual Calling by substituting 
for the Westminster chapter three articles, on the Gospel, the Holy Spirit, and 
Regeneration. Dr. Hodge discusses the subject under the heads of Vocation 
and Regeneration. Dr. Shedd treats it under the head of Regeneration. 
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e This chapter in Dr. Hodge covers the whole subject of Faith, and is de- 
voted chiefly to justifying faith rather than the matter in the Confession in- 
eluded under Saving Faith. Dr. Shedd treats of Faith under the head of 
Conversion, but does not go into the specific features of the Westminster 
definition. 

J This article endeavors to sum up Christian life under this head, and em- 
braces material corresponding with several previous and subsequent chapters 
of the Confession. Drs. Hodge and Shedd treat of Perseverance in connection 
with other doctrines. 

g Dr. Hodge, under this head, expounds the ten commandments somewhat 
after the manner of the Larger Catechism. 

h These figures are not absolutely correct, for fractions have not been con- 
sidered. Furthermore, the different terms used, and the arrangement of the 
material in the systems, make it difficult to be exact in the estimation of 
subordinate matters. It can be relied on for purposes of general survey and 
comparative estimation. The pages of Drs. Hodge and Shedd and the lines 
of the Articles of the Presbyterian Church of England have been brought to 
the measurement of the Westminster Confession. 


and inerrancy.’ It substitutes the authority of tradition and 
human authors for the authority of the Holy Spirit speaking in 
the Scriptures to the believers. I agree to every sentence and 
word of the Westminster doctrine of the Scriptures, but I de- 
nounce the current doctrines as contra-confessional, and as chang- 


ing the base of the Reformation? 

Furthermore, the current theology is not in accord with the 
Westminster doctrine of Justification, for it pushes aside the for- 
giveness of sins,? makes acceptance with God a mere judicial 
affair, and recognizes that the majority of the redeemed are saved 
without personal faith. How can the Westminster doctrine of 
Justification stand when dogmatic divines leave the doctrine of 
forgiveness of sin in such obscurity in their systems that they 
themselves think it unnecessary to put the term Forgiveness of 
Sin in their indexes,* and when they teach that only a small por- 


1 Drs. A. A. Hodge and Warfield go so far as to say that “a proved error 
in Scripture contradicts not only our doctrine, but the Scripture claims, and 
therefore its inspiration in making these claims. — Presbyterian Review, ii. 
245. 

2 See Briggs’s Whither, pp. 73 seq. 

8 See Simon’s Redemption of Man, pp. 280, 281. 

* Forgiveness of Sin and Pardon of Sin are not found in the indexes of the 
systems of Dr. Shedd, Dr. Charles Hodge, and Dr. A. A. Hodge. 

The Remission of Sins is found in Dr. Shedd’s index referring to a single 
passage, ii. 392. Here the author takes the position that “forgiveness is the 
non-infliction of suffering upon the transgressor.” “The release or non-inflic- 
tion of penalty is forgivenes: in the Biblical representation.” . . . Dr. A. A. 
Hodge says : “ God cannot forgive sin in any case ; the sinner may be forgiven, 
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tion of the saved are really justified by faith?! Here is one of 
the difficulties of the Revision movement. The statements of the 
Westminster Confession on the principles of the Reformation are 
a thousandfold better than anything we could get from the dog- 
matic divines of our day. 

The Puritan Reformation was a grand movement in Great 
Britain, which carried British life and thought beyond the highest 
point reached by the churches of the continent. The principles 
of Puritanism are set forth in the middle group of chapters of 
the Westminster Confession, treating of Adoption, Sanctifica- 
tion, Saving Faith, Repentance unto Life, Good Works, Per- 
severance of the Saints, Assurance of Grace, Law of God, 
Liberty of Conscience, Religious Worship, Lawful Oaths and 
Vows.?_ These were doctrines of vast importance to our Puritan 
Fathers. But theology and life in the eighteenth century receded 
from them, and the church of the nineteenth century has little 
sympathy with them. This is not only the fault of our dogmatic 
divines, but it is the common fault of our age. This is clear from 
the new articles of the English Presbyterian Church. There are 
but three articles to represent these eleven chapters of the Con- 
fession, and these three articles are weak as water when compared 
with the choice wine of our Confession. We would not consent 
to abandon these grand chapters of Puritanism, for we are con- 
vinced that the church of the twentieth century will rise to them 
and build upon them in the next great revival and reformation of 
Christianity. 

The Puritan doctrine of the Church and the Sacraments, as 


but the sin must be punished, either in the person of the sinner or his substi- 
tute.” (Presbyterian Doctrine, pp. 15, 16.) Dr. Charles Hodge says: “ But 
pardon does not produce peace. It leaves the conscience unsatisfied. A par- 
doned criminal is not only just as much a criminal as he was before, but his 
sense of guilt and remorse of conscience are in no degree lessened. Pardon 
can remove only the outward and arbitrary penalty. The sting of sin remains. 
There can be no satisfaction to the mind until there is satisfaction of justice.” 
(System of Theology, iii. 128.) And thus these dogmaticians destroy the 
Biblical doctrine, which is expressed also in the Apostles’ Creed and in all the 
symbols of the Reformation, by reducing forgiveness of sins to the removal of 
the penalty. The forgiveness of sins is the Biblical and Confessional doctrine. 
The conception that forgiveness of sin is simply the removal of the penalty 
has no warrant in Holy Scripture. 

1 Dr. A. A. Hodge says: ‘*In the justification, therefore, of that majority 
of the elect which die in infancy, personal faith does not mediate.” — Princeton 
Review, 1878, p. 315. 

2 See Briggs’s Whither, chap. vi. 
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contained in five chapters of the Confession, is excellent. The 
Presbyterian churches in our day have receded from them. The 
doctrines of the real presence and sacramental grace are com- 
monly denied. We regard these as essential and necessary 
articles. They are bonds of union with the old historic churches 
of the world. The doctrine of the Church and the Communion 
of Saints is in accord with the Apostles’ Creed. It recognizes 
the unity, catholicity, and sanctity of the Christian church, doc- 
trines which are much beyond the scope of the average Pres- 
byterian in our day. 

The two chapters on Eschatology are better than anything we 
could get at the present time. The whole church is in perplexity 
here. The conflict with premillenarianism has resulted in an 
undue stress on the millennium, and a neglect of the doctrine of 
the Second Advent of Christ. The conflict with Universalism 
resulted in an undue stress upon the so-called private judgment 
at death and everlasting punishment, to the neglect of the middle 
state and the ultimate judgment. The relative amount of space 
given to Eschatology by Dr. Hodge is twice that of the Confes- 
sion, by the new English articles three times, and by Dr. Shedd 
four times. There has been a singular neglect of the descent 


of our Lord into hell for the purpose of redemption. But 
there has been an amazing dogmatic elaboration of the descent 
of mankind into hell for eternal punishment, far beyond any 
warrant in Holy Scripture. This elaboration is a fall from 
the height of the Westminster theology. The Confession keeps 
our minds fixed on the second advent of Jesus Christ, the resur- 
rection, the judgment of the Messiah, and the bliss of heaven and 


1 Dr. Shedd, in his Dogmatic Theology, represents that the clause of the 
Apostles’ Creed, “ He descended into hell,” is a “ spurious clause,” and makes 
a polemic against the doctrine (ii. 603,607). He goes against the consensus 
of modern Biblical scholarship in saying that Sheol in the Old Testament 
“denotes the grave,’’ whenever the righteous are connected with it (ii. 633). 
His doctrine of the Intermediate State is virtually confined to this polemic. 
He then devotes six pages to the Second Advent, twelve to the Resurrection, 
four to the Final Judgment, four to Heaven, and eighty-six pages to Hell. This 
disproportionate treatment has recently been defended on the ground that the 
doetrine of Hell is most in debate at present. This is not true, for the doc- 
trine of the Second Advent is more in debate. But if it were true, a system 
of dogmatic theology should give all doctrines their due proportion and ade- 
quate place and importance in the system. If it neglects to do this, and gives 
disproportionate treatment to certain doctrines in which the author is interested, 
as an advocate, it ceases to be a system of theology, and becomes a treatise of 
polemical theology, 
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communion with God. Here are vast reaches for Christian the- 
ology, into which it will be for edification toenter. But at present 
our theologians think more of hell than of heaven, more of the 
private judgment at death than the ultimate judgment; more of 
death than the advent of Christ ; more of a magical transformation 
in the dying hour than the discipline of our Saviour in the middle 
state. 

It is clear that there are twenty chapters of the Confession that 
are in advance of the present faith of the church. True progress 
will be in rising up tothem. So-called conservatives have quietly 
laid these twenty chapters on the shelf, or have changed their 
doctrines, and now are groaning at the heterodoxy of those who 
desire a few changes in three or four chapters. This is the real 
situation. No truly progressive man will ever consent to abandon 
these twenty chapters of the Confession, and descend from them 
to the miserable malarial swamp of the current dogmatic theology 
on these subjects. These chapters are the pledges of liberty to 
the Biblical scholar, the charter of progress to the sons of the 
Reformation ; the banner of hope to the children of the Puritans. 
It is our determination to take them down from the shelf. 


Vv. THE ADVANCE IN DOCTRINE. 


There are several doctrines in which the modern church has 
advanced beyond the Confession. 

The chapter on God and the Holy Trinity is sadly defective. 
It is a decline from the doctrine of the ancient church; it is a 
retreat from the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. 
The reason of this fall was that these doctrines were not in dispute 
at the time. Such faults always arise in polemic creeds. Such 
creeds are constructed for the time. They fail in those propor- 
tions of faith that are appropriate for all time. Accordingly the 
doctrine of the Trinity was tacked on as a third section of the 
chapter on the doctrine of God. It had been received as an 
inheritance. It was adhered to as an orthodox dogma. But 
there was no special interest in it. It was not a living question. 
The doctrine of the Trinity needed unfolding to adapt it to the 
new faith of the Reformation in the doctrine of Redemption. But 
the Westminster divines did not attempt it. The Confession was 
no sooner published than the doctrine of the Trinity became a 
living issue. John Biddle began his series of assaults on the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The famous book of Acontius on the 
Stratagems of Satan was translated into English and attacked by 
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that erratic Westminster divine, Cheynell.! This was but a pre- 
lude to the Arian controversy in the eighteenth century. It was 
introduced by a discussion between Wallis,” a clerk of the West- 
minster Assembly, and Sherlock,? an Anglican divine. The one 
lays undue stress on the unity, the other on the tripersonality of 
the Godhead. Semi-Arianism began in 1702 with Thomas Em- 
lyn, a Presbyterian pastor of Dublin, who said that he had been 
unsettled by reading Sherlock. Then Samuel Clark and Whis- 
ton came into the field, and these influenced James Pierce, of 
Exeter, in 1717.4 And thus the Presbyterian Church in England 
was involved in the Arian controversy. The same conflict in 
Scotland centred about the trial of Professor Simpson, of Glas- 
gow. The result of this struggle was that the Irish Presbyte- 
rian Church was divided; the Presbyterian Church in England 
became entirely Unitarian, the Church of Scotland became satu- 
rated with semi-Arianism, and New England Congregationalism 
gave birth to American Unitarianism. The battle with Arianism 
and Unitarianism taught Presbyterians many sad lessons. The 
Westminster divines left their children a troublesome legacy in 
these controversies, due largely to their neglect of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

The Westminster statement of the Being and Attributes of God 
is also defective. The Church has passed through a long contest 
with deism, atheism, pantheism, and agnosticism, in which the 
doctrine of the Being and Attributes of God has been greatly 
advanced. The Personality of God, the Immanence of God, the 
doctrine of the Living God, a God of holiness and love, — these 
doctrines are a power in recent theology. The Presbyterians of 
this century are demanding that there shall be some better confes- 
sional statement than the Westminster Confession gives us of our 
adoration of the living God and Saviour; our experience of the 
matchless treasures of his grace and love for all mankind ; and our 
worship of the Holy Trinity. 

The doctrine of Creation in the Confession was constructed 
before the development of modern science began. Wallis, one of 
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1 John Biddle’s XII Arguments drawn out of the Scripture: whereon the com- 
monly-received opinion touching the Deity of the Holy Spirit is clearly and fully 
refuted, 1647 ; Confession of Truth touching the Holy Trinity, 1648 ; A Twofold 
Cathechism, 1654 ; Acontius’s De Strategematibus, 1565; Satan’s Stratagems, 
1648 ; Francis Cheynell’s The Divine Triunity, 1650. 

2 John Wallis’s The Doctrine of the blessed Trinity, briefly explained, 1690. 

* William Sherlock’s The Doctrine of the Trinity, 1690. 

* Briggs’s American Presbyterianism, pp. 194 seq. 
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the scribes of the Assembly, united with Robert Boyle in founding 
the Philosophical College in London in 1645. The Royal Society 
was organized in 1663. Then began that series of discoveries 
that has made modern science such a wonder of our age, and 
changed the complexion of the globe. Science was a babe in 
swaddling clothes in 1646. It is a giant, conquering and to con- 
quer, in 1889. The Westminster doctrine of Creation is mere 
child’s play. It is not in accord with the Scriptures. Science 
and the Scripture are in much better accord. Let any one read 
Henry B. Smith’s chapter on Christian Cosmology,! and he will 
see that the Westminster divines were only on the threshold of 
the subject. The scientific spirit of our age demands a better 
recognition of the order and development of nature and of the re- 
lation of the Creator to his Kosmos than we can find in any creed 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth century. 

- The anthropology of the Confession preceded the rich develop- 
ment of modern philosophy. Bacon was behind the Westminster 
divines, but one can trace little, if any, of his influence upon 
them. They were too much under the influence of Aristotle and 
the scholastic methods. There were Platonists among them, but 
these were feeling their way cautiously. Hobbes and Descartes 
were just coming on the stage. The psychology, ethics, and meta- 
physics of the Westminster divines were sufficiently crude. Soon 
after the Assembly adjourned, the Cambridge Platonists came 
into power. Then came the long development that has resulted in 
our present schools of philosophy. The whole doctrine of God 
and man has changed in these evolutions of modern philosophy. 
No one can understand the Westminster standards who does not 
take this into account. The doctrines of Original Sin and the 
Freedom of the Will have been the battle-grounds of modern Brit- 
ish and American theology, while ethical questions had the field in 
Germany. The discussions are deeper, broader, richer, and more 
far-reaching than the Westminster divines could imagine. The 
student who knows Julius Miiller’s doctrine fof Sin, and Dr. 
Shedd’s massive contributions to anthropology,’ sees that the 
Westminster divines were sophomores when compared with the 
theologians of our day. 

The Christology of the Confession is also defective. The great- 
est advance in modern theology has been in its doctrine of the Per- 
1 Henry B. Smith’s System of Christian Theology, pp. 92 seq. 


2 Julius Miiller’s Die Christliche Lehre von der Siinde, 1858, translated in 
Clark’s Theological Library ; Shedd’s Dogmatic Theology, ii. 1-168. 
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son and Work of Christ. The doctrine of the Person of Christ 
has been the great contribution of modern German theology. 
Its results summed up in the splendid work of Dorner! are worth 
all the writings of the Westminster divines combined. British 
and American theology has unfolded the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, so that that doctrine has about the same relative position of 
prominence in American Presbyterian theology as the doctrine of 
the Decree had to the Westminster divines. But the recent ad- 
vance in Christology has been only partially appropriated by our 
American divines. In some features, the Westminster divines 
are in advance of our dogmaticians. In the stress laid upon the 
humiliation of Christ, they have neglected the exaltation ; in the 
stress laid upon the crucifixion, they have neglected the incarna- 
tion, the holy life, the resurrection, the ascension, the reign, and 
the second advent. In the stress laid upon compensation and sub- 
stitution in the doctrine of the Atonement, and the shedding of the 
blood on the cross, they have neglected the significance of the Re- 
deemer’s blood as applied to the heavenly throne and the believer’s 
heart, and the redemptive influence that issues from his person 
and his heart of love. The church of our day is rising to the 
adoration of the risen and reigning Christ, and is beginning to 
look again for his second advent. We are opening our minds to 
see that the Redeemer’s work upon the cross was the beginning 
of a larger work in the realm of the dead, and from his heavenly 
throne whence the exalted Saviour is drawing all men unto him- 
self. 

In these great doctrines of our religion, the Being and Attri- 
butes of God, the Holy Trinity, Creation, the Nature of Man, the 
Origin and Development of Sin, the Person and Work of Jesus 
Christ, the church of our century has advanced far beyond the 
Westminster Confession. The definitions of these chapters are 
weak and insufficient. Better statements of the public faith of the 
church are needed. In some way or other it is necessary that we 
should testify to the wonderful love of a living God and Saviour 
to the world ; our adoration of the Holy Trinity; our enlarged 
conceptions of nature and its place in the realm of God; our 
experience of the riches of divine grace and its ample provision 
for all mankind; and above all we need a confession in which 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour, shall reign supreme from centre to cir- 
cumference, and where every section, sentence, and word shall 
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1]. A. Dorner’s Entwicklungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person Christi, 
1851, translated in Clark’s Library. 
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pulsate with the heart-beats of our Redeemer, not willing that 
any should perish, but all should come to repentance and salva- 
tion. 

Such a revision can be made only in the form of a new creed, 
that will be born of the life, experience, and worship of our age. 


VI. THE CHIEF DIFFICULTIES. 


We shall now consider the chapters where we find the greatest 
difficulties at present. 
The third chapter of the Confession, on the Divine Decree, is 

a splendid chapter. It gives us the result of the long contest of 
Puritanism with Arminianism. The English Puritan, Perkins, by 
his extreme statements is largely responsible for the Arminian con- 
troversy that broke out in Holland, and spread over the Reformed 
world. The English Puritans in general stood by Perkins. The 
battle was complicated by the adoption of Arminianism by the 
Anglo-Catholic party. The divine decree was the one great doc- 
trinal issue between Archbishop Laud and the Puritans. That is 
the reason for the strong, burning, piercing sentences of the third 
chapter. At the same time, Bishop Davenant led an intermediate 
party, which was represented in the Westminster Assembly by 
some of the most influential divines. The doctrine of the Decree 
was framed in view of all these interests. A real consistent Cal- 
vinist does not stumble at them. But there are not as many con- 
sistent Calvinists as there used to be. Even the most conservative 
divines have appropriated features of Arminianism. And it is 
plain that the doctrine of the Decree is excessive in the West- 
minster Confession. It not only dominates the third chapter, 
but it controls the doctrine of Providence in the fifth chapter, and 
reappears wherever it has a chance throughout the Confession. 
It forces itself upon us, as one determined to have the last word 
in a controversy. This was a hobby of the Westminster divines, 
and they rode a high horse with it. The two chapters on the 
Decree and Providence have nearly twice the space to that given 
to the Being and Attributes of God, the Trinity, and Creation. No 
modern theologian gives such excessive treatment to the divine 
decree. Dr. Charles Hodge gives one fourth of the space to the 
Decree and Providence that he gives to the other parts of the doc- 
trine of God. Dr. Shedd gives but one fifth the space. If the 
Decree were in the same proportions of the doctrine of God in the 
Westminster Confession that it is in these divines, seven sections 
would be stricken out, and it would be reduced to the first section. 
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And then it would have equal space to that given to the Holy 
Trinity. Is the Divine Decree a more important doctrine than 
the Trinity? The Westminster divines seemed to think so. But 
modern Presbyterians have advanced to a better conception in 
that they exalted the Trinity and depressed the Decree. 

The chapter on Effectual Calling is the one that gives the great- 
est difficulty at the present time, because it teaches the damnation 
of non-elect infants and of the entire heathen world. 

Dogmaticians have endeavored to avoid the plain meaning of 
the passage by teaching that “ elect infants” means all infants, or 
that infants are elect as a class, going over to the Arminian doc- 
trine of election for babes, while they cling to Calvinism for 
adults. 

The Westminster divines did not know what they were about 
when they framed these definitions. They made logical deduc- 
tions from other doctrines without Scripture warrant. Logical 
deductions are of value in theological speculation if indulged in 
to a moderate extent. They are much easier than the inductive 
study of the Scriptures and Christian history. There are few 
dogmaticians who are not tempted to push these deductions until 
they lodge in absurdities. They forget that they are not dealing 
with axiomatic truth, but with premises that are only partially 
and relatively true, and that are ever changing with the progress 
of human knowledge. The Westminster divines did not escape 
these faults in their construction of our standards. 

We should bear in mind that in the seventeenth century the 
entire population was in communion with the national churches, 
and that all children were baptized. The Westminster divines, 
many of them at least, believe with their assessor, Dr. Burgess, 
in the baptismal regeneration of elect infants.1 They did not 
believe that baptism worked ex opere operato, and therefore they 
held that some of the baptized were not regenerated, and that 
some were regenerated without baptism. In this respect, they 
made an advance beyond the common doctrine at that time, that 
only the baptized infants could be saved. Unbaptized and non- 
elect infants, to them, simply meant the children of the heathen 
and a few revolutionary Anabaptists. They did not think that it 
was any worse to damn heathen babes than to damn their fathers 
and mothers, and sisters and brothers. In this respect, we confess 
that many of us agree with them. The modern revolution of 
opinion that has brought in the new doctrine of the universal 


1 Burgess’s Baptismal Regeneration of Elect Infants, Oxford, 1629. 
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salvation of infants is due to the historic change in the dissenting 
churches. Large numbers of Baptists and Friends in the eight- 
eenth century refused to baptize their children. The Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches declined to baptize the children of 
those who were not communicants, and these they limited to those 
who would subscribe to their covenants and submit to their exami- 
nations and discipline. Accordingly, these strict rules for church 
membership made an entire change in the Protestant world. In 
the eighteenth century, a large proportion of the people were ex- 
cluded from communion with the churches, and millions of babes 
in Christian lands were unbaptized. Were these children to be 
damned because their parents declined the obligations of church 
membership in these sectarian churches, and because these 
churches refused them baptism? So soon as the church squarely 
faced the problem, it answered it. Infant baptism sank in impor- 
tance, and infant salvation rose superior to all rites and cere- 
monies. The church changed its doctrine, and the Westminster 
statements became repulsive. 

But what can we do about it? We have a new doctrine; but 
we cannot prove it from Scripture; we have not brought it into 
harmony with other Christian doctrines. We cannot put the 
new doctrine into the Confession without changing other doctrines 
of greater importance. The problem is, how are these infants 
saved ? Dr. Hodge saves them without faith, and so undermines 
the doctrine of Justification by Faith. Dr. Strong thinks that 
they are regenerated so soon as they see Christ, and believe on 
Him after death, and thus extends regeneration into the middle 
state! Many divines, German, English, and American, think 
they have a probation in the middle state. There are some serious 
questions to be settled before this new doctrine can go into a pub- 
lic confession of faith. 

It is very much the same with the doctrine of the damnation of 
the heathen. The Westminster divines knew but little of heathen- 
ism. The heathen were to them the Turks, the enemies of Christ 
and his church, and a few negroes on the coast of Africa, and 
Indians in America whom they were inclined to identify with the 
lost tribes of Israel. They knew nothing of the countless mil- 


1 “ Since there is no evidence that children dying in infancy are regenerated 
prior to death, either with or without the use of external means, it seems most 
probable that the work of regeneration may be performed by the Spirit in con- 
nection with the infant soul’s first view of Christ in the other world.” — A. H. 
Strong’s Systematic Theology, p. 357. Rochester, 1886. 
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lions of Asia, Africa, America, and the islands of the sea, as these 
have been revealed to us by modern travelers and modern com- 
merce. They were not straitened by this doctrine as we are. 
What man or woman can for a moment contemplate the eternal 
damnation of these countless millions of heathen, now living, far 
exceeding the number of Christians, men and women who have 
never heard the gospel, without crying from the bottom of his 
soul, God forbid! Our God and Saviour could not do such a 
thing. Modern divines are seeking earnestly for some way in 
which to save the heathen. Some would save them by faith in 
the implicit Christ, that is, in God so far as He reveals himself 
unto them. This is a new doctrine. Where is the Scripture for 
any salvation apart from faith in Jesus Christ? A recent specu- 
lator gave them a chance for a saving vision of Christ between 
breath and death. German divines look for relief to a probation 
in the middle state. There are important problems to be solved 
before this doctrine of the salvation of the heathen can be put 
into a public confession of faith. 

If we cannot tolerate in the Confession these doctrines of the 
damnation of the heathen and non-elect infants, now that none of 
us believe in them, there is no other way than to blot out these 
sections altogether. We cannot introduce new doctrines where 
we lack warrant from Scripture, and we are unable to harmonize 
them with other confessional doctrines. 

But even if these awkward doctrines were removed, this chapter 
would not be satisfactory. The doctrine of Effectual Calling has 
passed out of the field of modern theology, and Regeneration has 
taken its place. Regeneration was a term used by the older theo- 
logians in connection with infants and baptism. The great move- 
ment called Methodism, that arose in the eighteenth century, 
brought the doctrine of Regeneration into prominence, and the 
whole attitude of the church to this question has changed. The 
great question of salvation is no longer justification and effectual 
calling, but regeneration and the experience of faith. 

The Westminster Confession is defective in that it has no chap- 
ter on the work of the Holy Spirit. The work of the Holy Spirit 
is taught in several chapters of the Confession under the heads of 
other doctrines, but this has been overlooked by the dogmaticians 
and the ministry who follow them. It is one of the features of 
modern progressive theology that it lays great stress on the work 
of the Holy Spirit. The new articles of the Presbyterian Church 
of England have made an improvement by treating the material 
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of the tenth chapter in three chapters, one on the Gospel, another 
on the Holy Spirit, and a third on Regeneration. This is more 
in accord with the faith of progressive theologians in our day, 
and shows how far modern Presbyterianism is in advance of the 
Westminster divines. 

The chapter on Marriage and Divorce is not in accord with 
present views in the church. It has recently been amended by 
striking out the prohibition of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. But the whole reference to Levitical laws of marriage is 
wrong. The Levitical law is no longer binding on Christians. 
The statement that “such as profess the true reformed religion 
should not marry with infidels, papists, or other idolaters ” is not 
justified by the Word of God, is a slander upon Roman Catholic 
Christians, and is unworthy of a place in a Christian creed. No 
one thinks of such limitations of marriage in our times. The mar- 
riage law has no rightful place in a confession. Its place there 
was due to the conflict with John Milton in 1645. 


VII. HOW SHALL WE REVISE? 


There are several chapters that give real difficulty to the Pres- 
byterian Church, and there is a strong and widespread ery for 
relief from them. It is not easy to remove the difficulties from 
these chapters. We have to consider amendment by omission, 
insertion, and reconstruction. Therefore many have come to the 
conclusion that the wisest method is to make the revision in the 
form of a new and simple creed. Who can get up any enthusi- 
asm over patching up an old creed? When the knife is in hand, 
one thrusts it in here, another there, until the Confession is as 
full of knives as St. Sebastian with arrows. But a new creed, a 
simple devotional statement of our faith,— we all need it for 
the education of our children, for the training of young converts, 
for the concert of public worship. A creed that will express the 
faith, life, and devotion of the present time, born of our experience 
and needs, is a grand ideal, worthy of the effort and enthusiasm 
of a great church ; a plan of campaign about which it is practica- 
ble to rally the Presbyterian and Reformed world. 

This new creed should not displace the Westminster Confes- 
sion, but be a supplementary and congregational symbol. As we 
already have a Confession of Faith and two catechisms, there is 
no sufficient reason why we should not have a popular congrega- 
tional creed that will drive into everlasting perdition the thousand 
and more crude, ill-digested things that are now in use in our 
congregations. 
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If we keep the new creed strictly in line with the Confession, 
insisting that all the essential and necessary articles of the Con- 
fession shall have a place therein, we shall avoid those serious 
omissions that spoil the new articles of the English Presbyterian 
Church, and at the same time we may insert those new doc- 
trines that constitute such an excellent feature of these new ar- 
ticles. We shall then have several grades of doctrine for all 
classes of our people, —a maximum and minimum of doctrine. 
We may then advance into the conflicts of the twentieth century 
with a new banner expressing the living issues of our times stream- 
ing in the midst of the old battle-flags that have come down to us 
from the seventeenth century. 

The revision movement in the American Presbyterian Church 
began with a call for changes in a few sections. It has already 
reached a second stage, in which the question of a new creed has 
become prominent. It is forced by the circumstances of the case to 
advance to a third stage. The terms of subscription are the real 
difficulty in the situation. If we are to have a new creed, are we 
to subscribe to the old or to the new, or to both? This question 
must be faced before many conservative men will be ready to 
advocate the new creed. We venture to say that the terms of 
subscription are the key to the history of the American Presby- 
terian Church, and in some respects of the history of British 
Christianity since the Reformation. Party lines are ever drawn 
here, whatever may be the ostensible lines of division. The battle 
in the Presbyterian Church since 1729 has been a battle between 
loose subscription and strict subscription. We cannot solve this 
great problem of the revision of our standards and ignore this 
fundamental question. At the root of all our difficulties at the 
present time lies our indefinite and variously interpreted term of 
subscription. We are between the advocates of loose subscription 
and the promoters of rigid subscription. There is a middle way 
that is safe and honest, — the way of definite subscription. 

The present term of subscription is a torture to tender con- 
sciences. It is a bar of iron to rigid Calvinists to exclude those 
who do not agree with them from the church. It is a rope of 
sand to loose thinkers who are determined to think and do as they 
please in the church. The term of subscription means one thing 
in western Pennsylvania, another thing in central New York. It 
is one thing in Baltimore, another thing in our metropolis. Pres- 
byterianism changes its complexion as we pass from State to State 
and from city to city. The real test of orthodoxy in the Pres- 
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byteries is not the Westminster Confession in its historic sense, — 
is not the term of subscription in its historical meaning. It is 
the system of doctrine held by the majority of the ministers, and 
the term of subscription as interpreted by them. It is in general 
the systems of doctrine of American dogmaticians, with such meas- 
ure of departure therefrom as the majority of a Presbytery may 
deem it wise to allow. 

The Westminster Confession was framed by divines who had 
no thought of requiring subscription to it. Antony Tuckney, 
one of the most influential Westminster divines, tells us: * In the 
Assemblie I gave my vote with others that the Confession of Faith 
put out by Authoritie should not be either required to be sworn 
or subscribed to; we having been burnt in the hand in that 
kind before, but so as not to be publickly preached or written 
against.” 4 

The Westminster Directory of ordination does not require sub- 
scription to the Confession. The dissenting brethren representing 
Congregationalism delayed the organization of the Presbyterian 
Church of England so long that it became impossible to construct 
it. If those who dissented from the doctrinal articles had pro- 
longed the debates, the Confession would never have been com- 
posed. The Assembly would have been forced to a shorter and 
simpler creed, or they would have gone to their homes without 
agreement. Subscription was never used in the Presbyterian 
Church in England. Subscription was not used in the Presby- 
terian Church of Ireland at the time when Francis Makemie 
came to assist New England divines in laying the foundations of 
the American Presbyterian Church. Subscription was imposed 
on the Presbyterian Church of Scotland in 1698, by Parliament, 
in the interest of breadth and toleration. The revolution of 1688 
transformed the Episcopal Church of Scotland into a Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. The term of subscription was designed to 
protect those of the Episcopal minority who were willing to con- 
form, and to protect them from the intolerance of the Presby- 
terian majority. Terms of subscription devised in the interest of 
comprehension and liberty were afterwards used as means of bond- 
age, torture, and exclusion. The American Presbyterian Church 
in 1729 adopted the Westminster standards in a catholic spirit. 
They adopted not the whole doctrine, but the system of doctrine ; 

1 Eight Letters of Dr. Antony Tuckney and Dr. Benjamin Whichcote, p. 76. 
London, 1753. 


2 Briggs’s American Presbyterianism, pp. 216 seq. 
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not all the articles, but the essential and necessary articles. At 
the time of the adoption of the Confession, they allowed excep- 
tions to the doctrine of two different chapters,’ showing in con- 
crete cases that they used articles in a broad sense, and that we 
are justified in rejecting not only clauses, but sections of chap- 
ters, so far as these are not essential to the Westminster system. 
This historical interpretation of the terms of subscription is the 
law of the American Presbyterian Church, and gives the rule for 
the action of its Presbyteries. 

The term adopted in 1788 is as follows: “ Do you sincerely 
receive and adopt the Confession of Faith of this church as con- 
taining the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures ?” 
This is not so clear as it ought to be. It might be made more 
definite by inserting into it its historic interpretation. By using 
the phrases of the Adopting Act, the implicit meaning may be 
made explicit in some such way as this: “ Do you sincerely receive 
and adopt the system of doctrine contained in the Westminster 
Confession, as being in its essential and necessary articles the doc- 
trine taught in the Holy Scriptures?” If the term could be thus 
amended, young men and elders would know what they were sub- 
scribing to. They would know that it was not the system of 
Turretin, or Charles Hodge, or H. B. Smith, or W. G. T. Shedd, 
; but the Westminster System, aud that the essential and necessary 
: articles of that system are the only ones to which they are bound. 
The terms of subscription and Presbyterial examinations have 





been too often used as bars of authority to exclude from the 
church, when they ought to be pledges of liberty to invite men 
l into the church and make them feel at home therein, within the 
limits of the essential and necessary articles of the Westminster 
3 system. 

y The first step in revision, therefore, should be to revise the 
) terms of subscription, and make them definite, so that the sub- 
- scriber would know that he was subscribing to the essential and 
- necessary articles of the Westminster system. The second step 
f should then be to define what these essential and necessary arti- 
- cles are. This may be done in the new creed. The new creed 
h should (1) set forth the essential and necessary articles of the 
2 Confession, and omit all unessential and unnecessary articles ; 
i$ (2) give adequate expression to those doctrines that have risen 
;. into prominence since the Westminster Confession was composed. 


The new creed would thus be of the nature of a declaratory act in 


1 Chaps. xx. and xxiii. 
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the form of a devotional and a congregational creed. It would 
give relief not only at two or three points, as does the Declara- 
tory Act of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, but it 
would give relief at all points, for it would be as full and explicit 
as the Presbyterian Church of our day deems it wise to express 
its faith. 

In our opinion it would be best not to touch the Westminster 
Confession, but to give our strength to the construction of a new 
creed. It is evident, however, that there are statements in the 
Confession that are so offensive to many of our best ministers, 
elders, and people, that there is serious danger of losing them from 
the church. It is the duty of a Christian church to take stumbling- 
blocks out of the way. Our Saviour calls those children of Ge- 
henna who strove to put barriers in the way of entering his king- 
dom.! There are other synagogues of Satan than the Church of 
Rome, there are other Antichrists than the Pope, there are other 
idolaters than Romanists. There are those who make an idol of 
the Westminster Confession. There are those in the Presbyterian 
Church who have the antichristian spirit of intolerance and _per- 
secution. Even a Presbyterian church may become a synagogue 
of Satan by excluding those who belong to Jesus Christ. The 
Presbyterian Church was not organized for the sake of conserving 
the Confession. The Confession was made by the church and for 
the church. It has been revised in the past. It will be revised 
again and again, if necessary, to relieve tender consciences. God 
forbid that it should ever be a yoke of bondage and a staff for 
oppression; therefore remove the offensive statements. This may 
be done for the most part by excision. Some of us shrink from 
the work of insertion and reconstruction. But in Christ’s name 
let us go forward and give our young men and elders the relief 
they demand. We believe that the revision movement is born of 
God. It will be guided by the Holy Spirit. It is a great step 
toward a better future. It isa preparation for a new reformation 
of the church. It is in the direction of Christian harmony, eatho- 
licity, and unity. Jesus Christ is at the head of this movement ; 
we shall do well if with open minds and hearts we look for his 
word and follow faithfully his call. 

Charles A. Briggs. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEw YorK. 


1 Matt. xxiii. 13-15. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE PROSPECT OF THEOLOGICAL UNITY. 


Tue closing decade of this century is likely to be remembered as a 
period of creed-changes and efforts after theological agreement among 
the principal divisions of the Protestant Church. The Presbyterian 
churches of Great Britain and America are far on the way to impor- 
tant modifications of the Westminster Standards. The Congregational 
churches of America are abandoning the use of creeds as conditions of 
membership in the churches, and are returning to the use of a simple 
covenant, thus restoring the custom which prevailed until the present 
century. The Anglicans and Nonconformist§ of England are conferring 
together with regard to terms of reunion. In the pastoral letter issued 
by the House of Bishops at the close of the recent Episcopal Convention 
in New York, there is a warning against that dogmatizing which exceeds 
the doctrines of the common faith, because such dogmatizing puts a 
barrier in the way of Christian union. “In a time when the hearts of 
Christian people seem to be drawing all one way, and mourning, as well 
they may, over the unhappy divisions of the kingdom of peace, it is the 
part of a wise and holy charity to place no new barrier in the path of 
those who are seeking a common home and rest.” We append to this 
article a copy of the resolutions agreed upon by the conference of Eng- 
lish churchmen and Nonconformists after twelve meetings held at the 
residence of one of the members on Langham Street, London. The 
Nonconformist members wished it to be stated that both the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene Creed have, in some instances, been recited in 
Congregational chapels, and are recited in the majority of chapels of 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connection. The creed-revision movement 
inthe Presbyterian Chureh in the United States is too well known to re- 
quire description, and is withal ably discussed in the preceding article by 
Professor Briggs. The advocates of revision or a new creed express 
the hope that the result may be a step towards the union not only of 
Presbyterian, but of all evangelical churches. Dr. Schaff, having ad- 
vocated a brief, simple, and popular creed, says: “Such a consensus- 
creed would be a bond of union between the different branches of the 
Reformed Church in Europe and America, and in distant mission fields, 
and prepare the way for a wider union with other evangelical churches,” 
and Dr. Briggs expresses a similar hope. In view of these various move- 
ments it is natural to forecast the issue, and we therefore raise the dis- 
tinct inquiry as to the prospect of theological agreement among the re- 
ligious communions commonly designated Evangelical. Is such agreement 
practicable, desirable, probable ? 

As to the advantage of simplifying cumbersome confessions, there can 
be no doubt. It is a heavy burden for a great religious denomination to 
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earry a creed which no one would think of adopting if it were now for 
the first time proposed. Admirable as the Westminster Standards are 
in many respects, and priceless as they are, considered as an historical 
development of doctrine, they are no longer suited to express, nor should 
they be forced into the service of expressing, the theological opinions of 
the religious communions which retain them. Their very presence as 
tests imposed in some form on ministers and elders is a hindrance to 
union with other bodies. A radical revision or an entire displacement 
of these symbols in America and England would promote unity. The 
Presbyterians have lived in a sort of brave practical disregard of these 
doctrinal limitations, at least so far as relations with other evangelical 
churches are concerned, and yet have not entirely escaped the divisive 
tendency of the narrow tenets of some portions of the Confession and 
Catechism. Other denominations are not able entirely to forget the 
severe Calvinistic creed of the Presbyterian Church. And not only 
fraternal relations with other communions, but also the welfare of that 
church itself will be promoted by removing the stumbling-block of harsh 
doctrine from the consciences of many clergymen, and of young men 
who are looking towards the ministry. The same beneficent results will 
be gained, although in less degree, when local creeds are no longer 
employed by Congregational churches as tests of membership. 

But can a creed be formulated which shall be adopted by the various 
evangelical denominations for the purpose and with the effect of pro- 
moting unity ? We not only believe that this is impracticable, we also be- 
lieve it is undesirable ; impracticable because agreement could be reached 
only in respect to doctrines already held with unanimous assent, and by 
omitting those very doctrines which keep churches apart, and undesirable 
because no symbol could be composed comparable for purposes of doctrinal 
unity with one already existing and coming constantly into more general 
use. A creed, to have any unifying power, must become universally famil- 
iar. Mere assent by representative assemblies to a common creed would 
be a fact of some little interest, but not a real influence. A creed which 
deepens Christian unity and so far forth promotes organized union must 
be incorporated into the worship of the churches. Congregations must 
recite it together on the Lord’s Day, and on other Christian festivals, so 
that its phrases shall become familiar and endeared, so that the essen- 
tial facts and truths of the gospel shall be devoutly associated with a well- 
known confession of faith. The Sacraments have preserved the spiritual 
unity of the church even when it has been almost rent asunder, because 
the truths they express have thus been held with affection or with rever- 
ence as a common possession. The Bible has preserved and promoted 
spiritual unity because it has never been separated from the worship of 
the church. Hymns in common use serve the same purpose for the same 
reason. But it is impossible, we believe, at this late day, to formulate a 
ereed which could gain and hold a place in public worship. Certainly, 
articles of faith drawn up for the purpose of theological agreement would 
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be unsuited to devotional uses. And even if the choicest spiritual char- 
acters of the several communions of the Christian world should attempt 
to construct a creed for the express purpose of employment in worship, 
there is little probability, searcely a possibility, of success. Such a con- 
fession can come only from the period of origins, or very near the time 
when Christianity was urging its new way through the world. It also 
must be a growth, not the product, of an agreement. The Sacraments are 
the original institution of the gospel, the Bible its earliest, freshest litera- 
ture. Hymns from any century may win a place in worship because 
they are poetical, clothed in the phrase of spiritual imagination. But it 
is too late to make a creed that shall have a place in worship, and unless 
it have a place in worship, it will have little unifying power. The im- 
practicable in this case is also the undesirable. Who wishes to displace 
the Apostles’ Creed, rooted for centuries in the devotional affection of 
liturgical churches, introduced by Calvin and other reformers into the 
directory of worship for Presbyterian churches, and coming into familiar 
use in many religious communions? It expresses belief in the essential 
facts and results of the gospel. It is clothed in a noble diction, and moves 
in a lofty strain. If it should be habitually recited in evangelical churches, 
all would be done that can be done to promote unity by means of a 
formula of religious faith. Even the Nicene Creed is not suited to this 
purpose, and has no chance of wide adoption. So far as the interests 
of Christian unity are concerned, then, we believe that the adoption in 
worship of the Apostles’ Creed is all that is practicable or desirable, and 
that the denominations must work patiently on in simplifying their con- 
fessions until at last they discover that nothing more is requisite for any 
purpose besides that ancient symbol. 

Even if it were agreed to adopt some simple creed, ancient or modern, 
it would still be necessary to make radical changes in matters not doc- 
trinal, such as the use of sacraments, which is, however, in part, a doc- 
trinal question, the functions and orders and authority of the ministry, 
and the forms of worship. Thus, in the appended resolutions, it appears 
that Nonconformists are unable to agree with churchmen only in respect 
to the Sacraments and the ministry ; but these are, and long have been, 
the principal obstacles to union. 

It may even be doubted if the time is ripe for the successful formula- 
tion of theological beliefs into a creed designed for assent only. Much 
progress, it is true, has been made towards agreement. Minor differ- 
ences of opinion have been laid aside. But further changes may be ex- 
pected not only by way of reduction, but also by way of enlargement. 
Historical criticism is a comparatively new science, and may modify 
some doctrinal theories. The discoveries of physical science are rapidly 
readjusting opinions as to the origin and history of man, and may re- 
quire some corresponding readjustment of doctrine. Dr. Briggs says 
the doctrine of the middle state after death needs to be recovered, that 
it alone can resolve some dark problems; but will a Pan-Presbyterian 
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council at present insert that doctrine with any meaning into a creed ? 
The Incarnation in relation to the human race is just emerging in its 
large significance before small groups of thinkers. Would a ereed formed 
now express that doctrine with any justice or breadth? The facts and 
spiritual results of the gospel will not change with widening knowledge, 
but theories about them cannot be final; yet a modern creed would theo- 
rize, and would, therefore, after a time, be outgrown. But it could not 
easily be cast off or amended, if it had once been adopted by all evan- 
gelical churches. There must, no doubt, be evolution in creed-making, 
or rather in creed-unmaking. All that is needed cannot be done at once. 
This or that denomination is not yet ready to relinquish some of its 
peculiar beliefs, nor to adopt the larger interpretations of Christianity 
which will be generally accepted by-and-by. This process, however, will 
be effectively hastened by the need of union in small communities at 
home and in mission fields abroad. 

We are somewhat apprehensive in view of the growing desire for out- 
ward uniformity. It is important that the evils of denominationalism 
should be removed, that there should be codperation instead of rivalry, 
that burdensome creeds should be modified and simplified, that spiritual 
Christianity should be exalted by all the churches, so that there can be 
no mistake as to their most cherished objects. And the movement in this 
direction is unmistakable. There is so great an impatience of sectarian- 
ism that the evil cannot long survive. But attempts by compression, by 
concession, by arrangement, to get visible expressions of this spirit will 
chiefly tend to retard the very result they would hasten. If there is to be 
any organized union it will have to be by some great machinery, by a semi- 
political organization with its dangers, by a federation clothed with dele- 
gated powers. Conventions and alliances of the various religious bodies 
for the purpose of exhibiting the fraternal spirit, and of facilitating co- 
operation in Christian work, are useful, but would rapidly become mis- 
chievous if they should undertake to change the internal methods, cus- 
toms, and worship of the denominations in order to reduce them all to 
uniformity. Also, conferences held to discuss the practicability of union 
are useful in promoting acquaintance and in bringing out the extent 
of existing agreement, but at present can accomplish little or nothing 
more. 

Toleration is more necessary now than consolidation. Fraternity is 
more important than identification. Unity is more desirable than uni- 
formity. The Christian name may be kept in common, while the de- 
nominational name holds its secondary but legitimate place. “ Christi- 
anus mihi nomen, Lutheranus cognomen.” 


Resolutions agreed upon by the Langham Street Conference on Home 
Reunion : — 
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The Christian Faith. 


“ We agree — 

“1. In recognizing the Bible as of Divine authority, and as the sole ulti- 
mate test of doctrine in matters of faith, as is expressed in the Sixth Article 
of the Church of England. 

«2. In accepting the general teaching of the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed, including of necessity the doctrines of the Holy Trinity, the ‘ 
Incarnation, and the Atonement. 

“3. In recognizing a substantial connection between the resurrection body 
and the present ‘ body of humiliation.’ 

“4, That saving faith in Christ is that self-surrender to Him which leads 
a man to believe what He teaches, and to do what He bids, so far as he has 
opportunities of knowledge.” 


The Christian Morality. 
“We agree — 
‘¢1. In the conviction that it is the duty of the Christian society to consider 
in the light of the principles, motives, and promises of the faith, the problems 





of domestic, social, and national morality, with a view to concerted action. 

“2. That progressive sanctification is essential to the Christian life, so that 
without it neither professed faith, nor conversion, nor Sacraments, nor worship, 
van avail for the salvation of the soul.’ 

Christian Discipline. 
‘* We agree — 

“1. That the divisions among Christians render the due administration of 
discipline, in the case of those who openly deny the fundamental truths of 
Christianity or offend against Christian morality, extremely difficult ; and that 
greater caution should be used in admitting to the privileges of membership 
those who leave, or are expelled from, the Christian community to which they 
have belonged. 

“92. That, while it is most desirable that this caution should be exercised in 
all cases of members of one Christian society seeking admission into another, 
by careful inquiry being made, and adequate testimony being required, as to 
their Christian character, this is especially important in regard to those who 
desire to exercise the ministerial office.” 


Christian Worship. 
“We agree — 

“1. That Congregationalists can accept and use the treasures of devotion — 
hymns, collects, liturgies, ete. — accumulated by the Church during the Chris- 
tian ages ; and many Nonconformists think that in certain circumstances it is 
desirable to do so. 

“2. That Churchmen can accept the use of extempore prayer in public wor- 
ship ; and many Churchmen think that in certain circumstances it is desirable 
to do so. 

‘*3. That rigid uniformity in public worship is undesirable ; and that to en- 
force it by civil penalties is a mistake.” 


The Christian Sacraments. 


“ We agree — 
‘‘ That although it is desirable that every one should seek to know the true 
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doctrine of the Sacraments, yet their efficacy does not depend upon such knowl- 
edge, but lies on the one hand in the due administration of the Sacraments ‘in 
all those things that of necessity are requisite to the same,’ and on the other in 
the use of them with a true desire to fulfill the ordinance of Christ.” 


The Christian Church and Ministry. 


“T. We agree — 

“1. That the Catholic Church is a society founded by Christ, the members 
of which are united to Him, and to each other, by spiritual ties, which are 
over and above those that attach to them simply as men. 

“2. That these ties depend upon a special union with the person of the one 
Mediator, and a special indwelling of the one Spirit. 

“The Nonconformist members of the conference are unable to admit — 

“1. That the reception of visible Sacraments is essential in ordinary cases 
to the establishment of these ties. 

“2. That through the reception of the visible Sacraments these ties may sub- 
sist, though not forever, in those who are not believing and living as Christian 
people should. 

“TI. We agree — 

“1. That Christ has established a perpetual ministry in the Catholic Church. 

“2. That no one can rightly exercise this ministry unless he be ordained to 
it by Christ Himself. 

“3. That there is a Divinely appointed distinction of office in this ministry. 

“The Nonconformist members of the conference are unable to admit — 

“1. That there is a Divinely appointed threefold distinction of orders in this 
ministry. 

“2. That external ordination by the laying on of Episcopal hands is neces- 
sary for its rightful exercise.”’ 

NELSON, Chairman. 

Henry ALLON. 

GrorGE S. BARRETT. 
CHARLES GORE. 

JOHN GOTT. 

P. GotpsmitH Mepp.! 
JOHN Brown Paton. 
Rosert A. REDFORD. 
Henry Ropert REYNOLDS. 
JOHN SHELLY. 

Brooke Foss WEsTcOorTT. 
GEORGE GREENWOOD, 


ecretaries. 
J. Raprorp THOMSON, s 


1 Canon Medd did not agree with the others concerning Christian discipline. 
Dr. Paton adds after the words ‘self-surrender to Him” in the article con- 
cerning the Christian faith, these words : “ which secures the grace which He 
bestows, and ” 

The Conference was held with a view to the removal, as far as practicable, of 
the present misunderstandings and suspicions which separate Christian commu- 
nities, and to the establishment of a more than nominal brotherhood in worship 
and service. 

The members of the Conference were not appointed by the churches, but 
constitute a Committee of the Home Reunion Society, a purely voluntary body. 
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CAN OUR COURSES OF STUDY BE SHORTENED ? 


Tue whole scheme of education, and especially of liberal education, is 
under review. For twenty years there has been much thoughtful discus- 
sion of the working relations of the colleges to each other, to the public 
schools, to the professional schools, to the secondary schools, and of all 
of these to the conditions and requirements of our complex modern life. 
Questions of administration and of educational policy have been debated 
with similar earnestness and thoroughness. Theories of the art of edu- 
cation have been of less interest than these practical questions of adjust- 
ment, methods, and results. 

Along this line attention has been called recently to the possibility of 
shortening the educational cycle, so that our liberally educated young 
men can begin their career a year or two earlier than at present. 

It is urged that boys, entering college at eighteen or nineteen, graduat- 
ing at twenty-two or twenty-three, and then spending three or four years 
in professional study, come too late to their practical life-work, — too late 
for their own best effectiveness in their chosen calling, and that the long 
requirement of time and the large burden of expense deter many from 
undertaking complete and thorough courses of study, thereby robbing the 
professions of valuable men, or filling up the ranks with men who have 
not had the advantages of a liberal education. The President of Cornell 
University says further, by way of odious comparison, that the American 
young man, educated in our regulation way, “is twenty-six, while his 
fellow student in Europe, equally well-trained, and even more thoroughly 
prepared, is able to begin his professional practice at twenty-two.” Thus 
it is made to appear that the period of education under existing condi- 
tions is too long, whether for the man himself, or for the learned profes- 
sions, and too long also as compared with European precedent. 

Relief is sought in three several ways, viz.: by shortening the prepara- 
tion for college ; by reducing the college course from four years to three ; 
by making the last of the four college years a pro-professional year, or an 
accepted equivalent for the first year in the professional school. President 
Dwight seems to favor the first method, President Adams the third, and 
President Eliot the combination of the first and third, with tentative 
leanings toward the second. 

It is significant that the strongest protest against the length of the 
course has been made in notable instances by those who have been most 
active in raising the standard of admission to college. The favor with 
which advanced requirements have been received both by the schools and 
by the community, by the colleges first of all, shows that the movement 
was a true evolution, and that its time had come. It is true that the 
preparatory courses require four years now, instead of three as in the 
fifties, or two as in the twenties. The result, of course, is that boys go 
up older, but it should also be said that they go up wiser, better informed, 
better trained, better able to order their life and to profit by college in- 
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struction. They have better equipment and a better mastery of them- 
selves. They are more mature, and their college work is proportion- 
ally larger and worthier. The schools are not willing to become again 
as elementary as they once were, nor are the colleges willing to take boys 
younger, certainly not willing to take them less prepared for advanced 
work. The colleges will never again cumber themselves with rising- 
bells and English accidence, with “lines ” and decimal fractions. This 
revolution cannot move backward. This is conceded. 

It has been thought possible to shorten the time of preparation for col- 
lege by more skillful teaching, by the omission of parts not essential, by 
beginning the distinctive preparation at an earlier age. Doubtless there 
is room for relief here, but whatever time is gained is likely to be used in 
broadening and deepening the preparatory work, and the boy will get to 
college no sooner. College instruction and college discipline to-day are 
not designed for lads, but for young men. Judicious parents are keeping 
their precocious sons back a year or two, in order that they may enter 
college at an appropriate age. A class of picked boys, under skillful 
teaching, and in favorable circumstances, can be put into our best col- 
leges at seventeen, at sixteen, at fifteen, “able to govern themselves ” and 
to do college work with profit to themselves and with satisfaction to their 
instructors ; but the average boy, with the average teaching, in the average 
circumstances, must be at least seventeen, eighteen, nineteen. Broken 
time, impaired health, physical injuries, poverty, boyish ignorance of 
right methods, clumsiness in using the right methods, boyish disincli- 
nation to study, want of appreciation, want of models and examples, all 
conspire to raise the age of boys matriculating. Educational discussion 
is likely to leave out of account the immaturity of the mind of the average 
boy and the undisciplined state of his will ; in other words, to contem- 
plate the boy simply as a subject for instruction, forgetting that in many 
cases the love of learning must be created, and steadfastness of purpose, 
and definiteness of aim, and impelling enthusiasm must be waited for, — 
that one great reason for sending the boy to school is to incline and in- 
vite him to enter paths of culture before unknown to him, or unattrac- 
tive. The proportion of liberally educated men would be enormously 
diminished if only those could obtain it who had a set purpose for it 
as early as twelve or thirteen. It is conclusive against shortening the 
preparatory course or lowering the college age that thereby the schools 
would be injured, the colleges would be injured, boys would be sent to 
college, instead of going of their own free will, and they would go at an 
age too young for modern methods of college instruction and govern- 
ment. Boys in Germany do not leave home for the university till they 
are eighteen or nineteen. 

There is reason, too, for lengthening rather than shortening the time 
of professional training. The tendency is in that direction in all the pro- 
fessions. A fourth year in theology is desired by an increasing number 
of young men preparing for the ministry, and is provided by an increas- 
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ing number of theological seminaries. The medical courses have been 
lengthened from two years to three, and a year or two of post-graduate 
study or hospital service is eagerly sought, at home or abroad, by the 
more ambitious young physicians. The attendance in the “ short course ” 
law schools and law courses is growing smaller every year. One of the 
most effective arguments for elective studies in the colleges is that by 
means of them professional training is practically lengthened. The com- 
petitions grow sharper as our civilization becomes older and more com- 
plex. The more intelligent the lay element becomes in a given commu- 
nity, the more discerning and exacting is the demand made upon the 
professions, and the less is the chance for charlatanism, incompetency, 
and inexperience. Academic degrees are more easily obtained in the 
newer parts of our country only because the demands of the community 
are less. In the older parts of our country the difficult degrees are con- 
sidered valuable, and the higher the standard is set and kept, the larger 
is the patronage. The addition of a year to the course of medical and 
law schools has, for a short time only, diminished the numbers in at- 
tendance. We are already so far along in our ordered civilization that 
the community demands a high training in those who serve it, and the 
supply follows and increases the demand. He who fits himself for his 
work most completely and thoroughly, who becomes in a high degree 
master of himself and of his specialty, will get on fastest and farthest. 
The first fruits may be less, but the harvest of a lifetime will be greater. 
Our young men are thoroughly persuaded of this. It is not uncommon 
for men who have omitted some of the steps in their education to go back 
and retrace their course, graduating from college, for example, after they 
have taken the diploma of the professional school. 

President Adams thinks that “no college is willing to reduce the re- 
quirements for graduation to the term of three years,” and therefore he 
advocates ceding the last year, or the last two years, of the college course 
to professional studies. Candidates for the ministry will busy them- 
selves with electives in Hebrew, New Testament Greek, church history ; 
for the practice of medicine, with modern languages, chemistry, physics, 
microscopy, ete., while law students will pursue history, political economy, 
and kindred studies. 

There is no branch of learning which may not be pursued as a means 
of liberal culture. The time may not be distant when colleges and uni- 
versities can give all the professional courses with the same thoroughness 
and directness with which they are now given in our professional schools ; 
in other words, the time may not be far away when not simply one year, 
or two years, of our professional schools shall be absorbed into the col- 
leges and universities, but the German method be fully established among 
us, and our professional schools be extinguished, or adapted expressly to 
the wants of those who do not go to the colleges at all, yet desire to 
enter professional life, 

But there is a better way. Our three grades of school may be main- 
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tained, each in its integrity, — schools of preparatory study, colleges of 
liberal education, and strictly professional schools, — and a year can be 
saved, out of deference to popular demand or in accordance with a true 
educational philosophy. The college course may be reduced to three 
years. There will be no “ odium” involved, if it be done by some strong 
institution as a matter of settled policy, and for the sake of a conviction. 
This is the radical, the most natural, the most feasible method. It will 
be a relief to many young men, and will be intelligible to the public. 
Heretofore the colleges have received students to advanced standing, but 
have made it difficult for a man to get his degree in three years. The 
fourth year may be maintained for candidates for the M. A. degree, 
and it will be thronged, if it be made attractive and be made profitable. 
Men who do not expect to enter professional schools will avail themselves 
of it as the crowning year of their education, and not a few candidates 
for professional degrees will take this fourth year by way of ampler prepa- 
ration, refusing to be frightened or bribed into an earlier entrance upon 
their practical life-work. 

The proposal to allow men to complete the minimum number of re- 
quired courses in three years or in four, at their option, need not be 
discussed, nor the proposal to allow men to enter professional schools 
after three years of college work with the promise of the B. A. degree 
at the end of their first year of professional study. The first project 
invites haste and over-work, dangerous foes to a truly liberal culture, 
and is open to this objection, that it does not set the full seal of official 
sanction and dignity upon abridged residence. The second plan con- 
fuses the functions of two separate orders of schools, — functions which 
should be broadly and distinctly marked. 

So far as the discussion turns on European practice, it is always to be 
borne in mind that the comparisons are likely to be misleading. Govern- 
mental interference and regulation, which are becoming in some Euro- 
pean countries every year more obtrusive and vexatious, give and deny 
position and promotion in ways quite unknown here, and which to our 
ideas of free movement and competition would be intolerable. Men do 
indeed come to their life-work earlier than here, but it takes them much 
longer to get fairly into it, to win recognition, to earn a living, and build 
up a competence. The men who begin here at twenty-six are much 
more valuable to the community at thirty than the university men of 
Europe who begin at twenty-three. Our education is wider, our men 
are more versatile, youth is seldom a bar and often a help to employ- 
ment. Our young men do not need to wait so long, nor are they com- 
pelled to wait so long, as their European fellows. 

European education is strong, too, in directions which command Amer- 
ican admiration; for example, in the fluent use of several modern 
languages, in the intricacies of modern history and diplomacy, in mi- 
nute and exhaustive research in some single line of learning. Men 
like the progressive Professor Paulsen, and like him, too, out of the 
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heart of the best there is in German pedagogics, maintain that the edu- 
cation secured in an American college is the typical successful prepara- 
tion for practical life. 

American education, while it covers more years, is mingled with the 
practical to an extent unknown to the systems of the Old World, and 
hence there {is a vigor, robustness, and available directness about it which 
compensates for the time it costs. Theory and practice go forward to- 
gether in a large helpfulness, more because of the genius of our home 
life and of our business and social institutions, than because our schools 
are equipped for it, or aim directly to secure. it. We are a practical 
people in a practical age, and our education, fragmentary, superficial, 
unsymmetrical as it is, and too long-drawn out, is after all the product of 
native forces, and wonderfully suited to our peculiar wants. It may 
require condensation and concentration ; it may be wise to modify it in 
many particulars ; it will always be capable of improvement; but any 
changes, to commend themselves, must be justified by the conditions which 
exist among us. If we have prolonged the time given to schools and 
books beyond reasonable limits, we must revise our programmes. By a 
very general consent we cannot shorten the time before college, nor the 
time after. There is a strong and growing feeling that by some wise 
method the college course can be compassed in three years, thereby 
increasing the number of liberally educated men, and improving all 
the professions by increasing the proportion of liberally educated men 
in them. The conservative spirit will question the wisdom of the change, 
and sometimes resist it. It will not be easy to find a representative insti- 
tution to undertake it. But if such a college makes the venture, there is 
much reason to believe that it will be in twenty years the one method in 
all the land. 


JOSEPH WARD, OF YANKTON. 


Tue character and work of the men who are near us in space and 
time, and who have exerted a strong influence through an unusual degree 
of personal power, give sufficient ground for concentrating upon them 
a rational admiration. When so good and so able a man as the late 
Joseph Ward, of Yankton, is consecrated by death, it would be more 
than an unpardonable indifference to conspicuous Christian service to 
suffer him to pass away without some recognition that may contribute to 
keep him in memory ; it would be to disregard a moral force of vital 
and widespread importance in church and state. 

The life and service of President Ward receive distinction through 
his relation to religion, education, and high citizenship as fundamental 
elements in the building of the New West. His true position is among 
the moral founders of states. From the day he was graduated from the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, and entered the Territory of Dakota, 
in 1868, as a young and entirely unknown home-missionary in the obscure 
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village of Yankton, until the day of his death, twenty-one years after, 
he has been actively identified with all that is of greatest moral and 
material worth in the growth of his own city, and in the rapid progress 
of the Territory into Statehood. 

He found Yankton a mere hamlet, composed of Indians, half-breeds, 
and a few hundred men and women who had emigrated from the East- 
ernand Middle States in search of “ El] Dorado.” Social life, if it could 
have been called such, was crude and chaotic. <A little church of fourteen 
members, which had been organized but a few months before, cordially 
welcomed the new missionary and his wife, and the united influence of 
pastor and people soon began to be palpably felt in the community. A 
church-building was erected in due time by means of funds raised by the 
pastor in the East, and within a very few years the church became self- 
supporting. The parsonage and the church were centres from which 
constantly radiated influences to cheer and to bless. Those influences 
were also formative in their character. Isolated individual and family 
life began to feel the common impulse of mutual dependence and mutual 
helpfulness. Social life was soon shaped into society. The great factors 
in American civilization —the home, the school, and the church — were 
brought into harmonious coéperation. The commercial and industrial 
interests of the town took direction under his guiding hand. Yankton’s 
excellent public school system, which afterwards became that of the 
Territory, was originated and set in motion by the young pastor. The 
fame of Yankton as “a town worth living in” spread rapidly; the 
growth of the place, though not phenomenal amongst its sister communi- 
ties of the West, has been marked by a steady increase in population, 
in business enterprise, and in all the sterling and attractive qualities of 
a prosperous and influential municipality. The noteworthy thing in all 
this development is the permeating and shaping influence of its foremost 
citizen, the preacher and pastor, Joseph Ward. 

After an active ministry of fifteen years, he resigned the charge of his 
church of three hundred and seven members to assume exclusively the 
presidency of Yankton College, an institution that he had organized two 
years before, in 1881. To the interests of this new and most important 
enterprise of his life he devoted his versatile and well-trained powers with 
an energy and zeal that neither difficulties, disappointments, nor encroach- 
ing disease could dismay. During the eight years of his administration 
two fine college buildings have been erected; his carefully chosen and 
efficient faculty has been increased to eleven; and the roll of students in 
present attendance numbers over two hundred. 

In the exercise of his functions as an educator, his aim was practical 
rather than literary and scholastic. He never lost sight of the material 
conditions and the corresponding needs of the rapidly growing society of 
the great West; and he was equally alive to the necessity of giving a 
symmetrical development to the powers of each youthful member of 
that society who might seek the benefit of Yankton’s training. His gen- 
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eral theory of Western collegiate instruction included the co-education 
of the sexes. In the formation of the curriculum of study, he modeled 
the Preparatory Department on the leading features of his own fitting- 
school for college, — Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. ; and for the Col- 
legiate Department he set a standard of scholarship no less high than 
the standards of the New England colleges as represented in his own 
Alma Mater, — Brown University. 

His ruling ideas of education for the individual were chiefly two, — 
the training for character, — in nobleness and intelligence of aim ; and the 
training for power, —in the mastery of a self-respecting manhood and 
womanhood for the service of society and for honorable citizenship in the 
state. He held that a collegiate education is not an end in itself ; it is the 
fashioning of an instrument and the furnishing of material for subsequent 
use in wider ranges of activity. Loyal Congregationalist though he was, 
he avoided the error of making his college sectarian ; but his firm and un- 
disguised purpose was to make it positively Christian. His educational 
motto was that of President Stearns, of Amherst: “The highest culture, 
and all for Christ.” The legend that he chose for the college seal and 
had cast upon the college bell is, “Christ for the world: the world for 
Christ.” His personal instruction was marked by clearness, simplicity, 
patience, enthusiasm, and a genial, sympathetic insight into the needs 
and workings of the youthful mind. Necessarily, much of his time was 
devoted to the executive functions of his office, and in devising ways 
and means for the material prosperity of the college. This duty often 
involved long absences from the class-room ; but whenever he was upon 
the ground his students recognized in his tone and bearing the true man 
and the true Christian. They became inspired with a fine sympathy 
with his own high ideals for their development into the healthiest type 
of efficient Christian manhood. 

The growing personal force of President Ward could not be limited to 
Yankton and its varied local interests. His parish gradually covered 
the enlarging life of the Territory, and even reached to certain affairs of 
the national government. He was practically the father of Congrega- 
tionalism in Dakota; and the planting of new churches throughout the 
region drew upon his time, sympathies, and strength. With the cordial 
coiperation of Governor Howard, a General Hospital for the Insane was 
established in Yankton. Few men surpassed Dr. Ward in knowledge of 
the Indian Question, and he served several times under appointment of 
the authorities at Washington on the Indian Commission. It was no 
unusual sight to find considerable companies of the dusky children of the 
wilderness enjoying the hospitality of his home. He was in constant 
demand at the anniversaries of the great benevolent societies of his 
denomination as speaker and counselor. He was a frequent contributor 
to the secular and the religious press on the matters of public interest, 


with which his large experience had made him familiar. 
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Around him lay the expanding and stirring activities of the political 
life of the Territory. His patriotic sympathies were deeply enlisted in 
the discussion of public questions preliminary to the formation of the new 
state constitution .The last work of- weighty import in which he en- 
gaged was in assisting to launch the new State of South Dakota. He 
was cordially invited into the councils of those who were moving for its 
recognition as a State; his judgment was so highly valued that the call 
for one of the constitutional conventions waited upon his personal con- 
venience. Christian as he was in every pulse of his being, he believed 
in the claim of Christianity to pervade with its influence every province 
of human affairs. In his view, Christian morality was the only stable 
basis upon which a commonwealth can be reared. All measures that 
provided for public enlightenment, purity, and righteousness that were 
deemed advisable to be embodied in the constitution were intrusted to 
the directing agency of President Ward. To him the State is indebted 
for its Puritan motto: “Under God the People rule.” He greatly 
helped to save the State to Temperance and Education, and put the 
imprint of his own broad and far-seeing spirit upon the admirable con- 
stitution and the forming life of South Dakota. Without depreciating 
the influence of other good and able men in the State, it is safe to 
say that during the last twenty years he has been the strongest moral 
force in the Territory of Dakota. It was a source of deep gratification 
to him that he lived to see the State of South Dakota take her equal 
place in the Union of States, and that he participated in the struggles 
and triumphs of the first state election. He died when the State counted 
its life only in months; had he lived in the fullness of health, it is not 
unlikely that his State would have sought his service, notwithstanding his 
utter lack of political ambition, as her United States Senator. 

This sketch of the main features of Joseph Ward’s varied career, 
though necessarily incomplete, carries its own implication of the sources 
of his influence, and secret of his power. They are no mystery to those 
who knew him. He was fortunate in his ancestry, being the descendant 
of the good old New England stock made up of intelligence, conscience, 
and hardy self-reliance. He took a quiet satisfaction in knowing that 
in his veins ran the blood of General Ward, the first commander-in-chief 
of the American forces in the Revolution of 1776. At the base of 
President Ward's inherited qualities was robust, roundabout com- 
mon sense, that amounted almost to genius. His judgment was not 
brilliant, but it had lucidity, sureness, and solidity. Blended with this 
massive, manly sense was a thorough-going genuineness of character. 
Nothing could force or allure him into a dishonorable action or a morally 
questionable policy. His integrity was “the immediate jewel of his 
soul.” He was a man of ideas; but he made no pretense of being a 
guide in political or economic theories, or in matters of merely specula- 
tive opinion; his thought was preéminently practical and executive 
thought. It was also constructive and originating thought ; wherever he 
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was placed he instinctively organized. He was a discerner of character, 
and rarely made mistakes in the choice of his lieutenants. Being full of 
“ mother-wit,” he was generally equal to emergencies as they arose, and 
never seemed to be at his wit’s end; he could drive a nail where it was 
needed, and negotiate a city loan. He had the insight of his clear- 
headed judgment. He saw the forces that control the present; he had 
a sense for the tendency of things in the political and religious world. 
Naturally, he caught and was controlled by the progressive spirit. He 
believed that it is only by progress that the good in all things is pre- 
served. There must be a certain slowness to secure sureness of prog- 
ress, but it would never do for the steamer to try to anchor in mid- 
ocean. Acting as he did upon the principle that improvement is better 
than preservation, he was more impatient with the indifference and 
apathy of conservatism than with the noisy agitation of reform. He 
had great sympathy with the apostle’s canon of progress: “ Prove all 
things ; hold fast that which is good.” 

The union of such rare qualities of mind, character, and temperament 
made it inevitable that he should become the wise counselor and efficient 
administrator. Had his gifts of public speech equaled his manly sense 
and moral force, he would have been a man of national fame. The 
orator’s peculiar gifts for ruling popular assemblies by the magnetism of 
eloquent speech were denied him ; but he was always listened to with 
eager interest because of the freshness of his thought and information, 
and the practical value of his views and opinions. He spoke “ right 
on” in a modest, simple, manly fashion, but always with the earnest ac- 
cent of absolute sincerity of conviction. In small deliberative bodies he 
was at his best in convincing and persuasive speech. As a Congrega- 
tional minister he was a true Biblical bishop; had he been in a certain 
other line of Apostolical Succession he would undoubtedly have been a 
bishop, and of the sort of George Cotton, the good Bishop of India, who 
“was one of the best of bishops, because he was one of the best of men.” 

To those who had the privilege and pure satisfaction of being within 
the range of intimacy with Joseph Ward there was something precious 
and inspiring in his presence. He possessed the gift of friendship — the 
rare power of attaching others to himself, and especially the young. 
This was largely because he was not only a man of sense but of sensi- 
bility. His breadth of mind had its roots in the largeness of his heart. 
Hence his wonderful insight of love; his tact of sympathy. The law 
of kindness was in his heart. Democratic in feeling, dress, and manner, 
he put on no airs of condescension with his inferiors. He loved his 
kind, and his deep sense of responsibility for the welfare of his fellows 
was a controlling motive in his life. His humanity and excellent sense 
stimulated the poor and the weak to resolution and self-help. It was but 
natural that the counselor and administrator should be the wise philan- 
thropist. 

Lying close to the deep seriousness of his purposes was a rich fund of 
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humor. The faults and foibles of men did not irritate him. His was a 
tolerant spirit, and could discriminate between opinions and the man who 
held them. He enjoyed a “character,” liked a good story, could tell 
one, and had a good many to tell. He could appreciate what the 
saintly Father Faber meant when he said that “ there is no greater help 
to a religious life than a keen sense of the ridiculous.” His conversation 
was replete with good sense, and was enriched with the romance, the 
comedy, and the pathos of home-missionary life. Many a household will 
miss the charm of his presence. He was a perfect host, and an ever- 
welcome guest. Children instinctively ran into his arms. He was pecul- 
iarly fitted for household joys; there are five children of his own upon 
whom he lavished the wealth of his affectionate heart. In the death of 
this kindliest and friendliest of men there are those who feel that they 
have lost their “ heart’s best brother.” 

However much we may admire the fine qualities of his head and heart, 
and appreciate the exercise of his practical force, we must not forget to 
emphasize what we have already intimated—a certain ideal quality 
which, for the want of a better name, we call “soul.” It was his by 
natural possession. His unaffected delight in the beautiful — in nature 
and art, in thought, character, and action — was one of the strongest 
elements of his nature. But in his case “soul” took on the name of 
Christian Faith. The potent essence of his activity was “ Faith working 
by love.” All his speech, even when he spoke words of rebuke or of no- 
ble moral wrath, illustrated that divine rule of criticism and contro- 
versy, — “ Speaking the truth in love.” But the basis was Faith. One 
could not truly account for his peculiar influence if the central point of 
power were omitted, — his close, conscious union and friendship with the 
unseen Christ. It was this that penetrated, multiplied, and enhanced all 
other talents and faculties, and made him a fountain of spiritual influence. 
Of this central fellowship he spoke but little. No man was ever freer 
from cant. But his simplest conversation, his unguarded conduct of life, 
produced the impression of one living “as seeing Him who is invisible.” 
This was the secret of his serenity of temper amidst engrossing cares; 
the secret of his remarkable unselfishness. Living or dying, he was the 
Lord’s. 

In the full speed of his beneficent career he received a serious check. 
About three years ago he detected the germs of the malady, induced by 
overwork and anxiety, which was gradually to undermine his strength. 
But he had learned long ago “to toil terribly ;” the tireless fire of soul 
still burned intensely ; he worked on heroically until his physical force 
was utterly spent, and in the early morning of the 11th of December, 
“he fell on sleep.” 

The veil of sacred sorrow must not be lifted ; although to do so would 
be to reveal the perfect blending of the strongest human affection with 
the nobility of Christian self-surrender. He was permitted the unspeak- 
able comfort of the tender farewells with the devoted wife who had 
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walked with him in equal step in every experience and purpose of life 
and utter unselfishness of spirit, and with every member of the domestic 
circle, and of dictating his last wishes concerning the prosecution of the 
cherished objects of his self-sacrificing effort. His fifty-one years were 
full to overflowing with fructifying usefulness. In a very true sense he 
could say, “I have lived.” It was a successful life, though he died with- 
out seeing the consummation of his projects. He leaves his work at a 
time when it seems as if he could ill be spared to the vastly important 
interests that depended so much upon his personal direction. But he 
did not complain; nor should his friends. They can do no better than to 
join him in his own expression of acquiescence in the divine plan for his 
life. They can best honor his memory and keep it green by catching 
his own comprehensive and large-hearted spirit, and by perpetuating 
his far-reaching schemes of Christian education and philanthropy. 


THE BRAZILIAN REVOLUTION. 


GoLDWIN Smirn’s statement that “monarchy is dead by the roots 
throughout Europe” has verified itself very easily in that European off- 
shoot, the Brazilian monarchy. However this sudden overthrow may 
operate, the Brazilian Empire has done a worthy work, and one which it 
remains to be seen whether the Republic will continue, if the Republic 
itself continues. Brazil has undoubtedly derived dignity, in her own 
eyes and before the world, in that, having served a reigning house of Eu- 
rope as a refuge from Napoleonic tyranny, she has so allured this family 
that, making over the crown of the mother-country to a female line, it 
has reserved the vast colony for its permanent seat. The male line of 
the House of Braganza expires in the second Emperor of Brazil. It 
matters the less, therefore, if a throne is not provided for Dom Pedro’s 
grandson, who may call himself a Braganza, but who is really an Orleans. 
If monarchy was to expire in Brazil, it may be as well that it shall pass 
into another polity by a transition that shall leave behind only worthy 
remembrances. The first Pedro, though stubborn and impracticable, 
was sincere and dignified, and the long reign of Pedro the Second has 


been well summed up by the “ Nation” in two words, breadth and hu- 
manity. 

A timely article in the current “ Atlantic Monthly ”’ warns us against 
identifying our own genuine republicanism with the nominal republi- 
eanism of Spanish America, which it describes as government of the 
many by the few for the few. Lincoln’s immortal words at Gettysburg 
would evoke a very faint echo there. It truly says that England and all 
her colonies, though they honor a crown which connects the free present 
with the ages past, are essentially one with us, but that Iberian America 
is like us in nothing but a hollow form. Bolivar had, it is said, neither 
dignity in his manners nor humanity in his acts. Sarmiento and Diaz 
are names that awaken a highly favorable. presumption, and it may be 
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more than that. But the one man of Latin America for whom it could 
not, within the limits of possibility, too thoroughly resemble America do 
Norte was the man who has just been driven away from the Brazilian 
throne. When he came with the kindly Empress to grace our Centennial 
solemnities, it was with no parade of friendship for our nation and our 
system, but with its undoubted reality. And seeing that an unhappy 
chance detained our own President away from the nation’s very birth- 
day, it seemed not amiss that the first place should be held by the head 
of our great Southern counterpart, which, so long as he governed it, was 
steadily advancing to be a counterpart in more vital matters than extent. 
Tt is natural that the interest felt in a state of monarchical form should 
be largely centred in its head. But as respects Brazil, this fact was not 
only natural, but altogether legitimate. The loving friend of Longfellow 
and Whittier thereby made himself a domestic friend of every one of us. 

Will the not very unwilling foreboding of the “ Spectator” be realized, 
that the vast and thinly peopled regions of Portuguese America, hitherto 
held together by the magnetic attraction of the historic monarchy, seated 
among themselves, now fall apart, and, like the regions of Spanish Amer- 
ica, cherish towards each other no other fraternity than that of Cain to 
Abel? Doubtless it is the House of Braganza that has kept them to- 
gether through two generations. The local jealousies are still so great 
that there is no reason why at the beginning Rio de Janeiro might not 
have made itself the capital of one conglomeration of anarchy called a 
Republic, and Bahia of another, and other towns still of others. From 
this disintegration, historic remembrances, personal loyalty, pride of 
acknowledged superiority to Portugal herself, the uniqueness of their 
polity, and the encompassing ring of Spanish states have thus far pre- 
served them. And as in the rest of Latin America the impulses to dis- 
union seem to have come to a stay more than a generation ago, and are 
even beginning to yield in some parts to the instinct of reunion, it seems 
probable that Brazil has gained, by this time, a national distinctiveness 
that will endure. Some time, doubtless, the hollow shell of hereditary 
monarchy must drop off from all Christendom. But, as Lotze says, a 
declining institution, that does not impede the growth of a newer order 
(as assuredly the Brazilian monareby did not), has a right to be regarded 
with reverence, and to be reckoned with as an element of value, until it 
dies a natural death. The ease with which the monarchy has seemed to 
give way in Brazil certainly looks as if it may be said, with a little 
allowance, to have died a natural death. The fact that its immediate 
overthrow is due merely to a military conspiracy will signify little if the 
new government, however instituted, unfolds a civic sense. At present 
it seems to exhibit this. And, as republicans, we may be permitted to 
indulge so much of a sympathy with a polity kindred at least in form as 
to hope that, as it has fallen heir to Dom Pedro’s place, so it will fall heir 
to his aims and the purity of his means. Perhaps he would have con- 
ducted his government to its end in peace had his imperial stature been 
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accompanied by a fuller touch of the imperial temper. Even the admin- 
istrative and military greatness of Julian cannot remove a certain sense 
of incongruity in seeing a professor on a throne. And in Dom Pedro 
the professor was as prominent as in Julian, and the emperor less so. 
Marcus Aurelius thought that his people would be glad “ that the school- 
master was gone.” We will draw no dismal augury of a Commodus to 
succeed. Many such a one has there been in the Spanish states around, 
but their days seem to be wearing towards a close. 

This revolution is the work of a handful. But the vital part of the 
Brazilian nation is as yet but a handful. Even those that can read and 
write, it appears, are less than a fiftieth of the whole. And these few, 
doubtless, would have been well content to let the Emperor die in his 
place, had they not feared that the reign of Donna Isabel would reverse 
all the wheels of progress. The great reform which, as Regent in her 
father’s absence, she pushed resolutely forward, and which will give her 
an honored place among the liberators of the world, was perhaps the 
only thing in which, as a fervid Catholic, she was at one with her liberal 
antagonists. Freemasonry and Roman Catholicism in Brazil can hardly 
be said to be at deadly feud, for deadliness is hardly a note of the some- 
what slack-twisted Portuguese fibre; but they are not at all amiable 
towards each other. ‘The Roman Catholic Church is there sumptuous in 
her manifestations and exceedingly degraded in her character. The 
Jesuits were the original fountains of civilization, religion, education, and 
national manliness to Brazil. But their resolute championship of abo- 
riginal rights against European cruelties was fatal to them, and their 
present influence is commonly supposed to work for little else than eccle- 
siastical exorbitancies, while the secular clergy are singularly worthless, 
are both ignorant and immoral. The faithful Italian Capuchins are de- 
scribed by Mr. Fletcher as shaming them by their pure devotedness, but 
not as reforming them. Over against this Freemasonry may perhaps be 
regarded as an awkward attempt of the laity to secure for themselves 
that freedom of action which the Roman Church denies them. It is 
hard to distribute sympathies in such complications. Catholicism in 
Brazil represents the nobler ideals wretchedly traversed by extravagant 
superstition and hierarchical control; Freemasonry, perhaps, the more 
enlightened methods, beclouded by tendencies to atheism. This is only 
an example of that dzopia é6vév which, prevailing everywhere in Chris- 
tendom, prevails most of all in Roman Catholic Christendom. Only 
“the lightning flash,” of which Boehme speaks, and a Greater than 
Boehme, will resolve it. Were the husband of Donna Isabel, to whom, 
except in the matter of her devotion to the priesthood, she is said to be 
conjugally submissive, not the Comte d’Eu, but his able and enlightened 
cousin, the Count of Paris, we might regret that he had not an oppor- 
tunity to follow his father-in-law in the administration. But as the only 
Orleans trait which is popularly attributed to him is an extreme care of 
his pecuniary interests, it is perhaps as well for his wife’s fame if she is 
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only to be known in history as the emancipatrix of the Brazilian slaves, 
whose freedom she carried through with self-sacrificing courage, though 
she was advised that she was hazarding the reversion of her father’s 
crown. Perhaps the church will some time reward this self-abnegation 
with the halo of canonization. 


THE FIRST CASE BEFORE THE AMERICAN BOARD ON THE NEW 
YORK PLATFORM. 


THE outcome of the annual meeting of the American Board at New 
York was the adoption of Dr. Storrs’s letter of acceptance of the Presi- 
dency as the working platform of the Board for the year, and the elec- 
tion of the President and Vice-President as members of the Prudential 
Committee. Except for the election of Dr. Storrs upon the Prudential 
Committee, where he might interpret his own letter, many would have 
refused to vote for the letter as a platform, for it had been made suffi- 
ciently clear what construction the majority of the Committee would put 
upon its language. It was the decisive utterance of Dr. Storrs just be- 
fore the vote was taken, that “this Board has two wings, and it is per- 
fectly legitimate that it should have,” and that “we have the right, all 
of us, to our opinion, and we are to deal rightly and fairly with one 
another,” which led the liberal members of the Board to accept the 
somewhat unusual method of making an official letter the platform of a 
corporate body. 

The first case involving any test of the practicability and sincerity of 
the understanding thus reached was presented through the application of 
Mr. A. J. Covell, a member of the senior class in Andover Theological 
Seminary. Mr. Covell is a graduate of Michigan University, and had 
taken two years of his theological course at Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. He had just entered upon his senior year at Andover, having 
transferred his seminary relation from Chicago, when he made applica- 
tion for appointment under the Board. . 

The correspondence, which we publish elsewhere, will show his theo- 
logical position. We have no comments to make upon the position 
brought out in this correspondence, for that is not the particular question 
now at issue. The issue now before the constituency of the Board is in- 
volved in the attitude of the Prudential Committee toward the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Covell on the basis of Dr. Storrs’s letter, and as interpreted 
by himself. The fact appears that the President of the Board, after read- 
ing the correspondence, and after a personal interview with Mr. Covell, 
interpreted the case as coming fairly within the limits proposed in his 
letter, and urged his appointment; that a delay of two weeks was ar- 
ranged with a view to unanimity in the action of the Committee ; that at 
the date to which the case was adjourned, it was found that the Com- 
mittee stood six to six upon the question of immediate appointment, the 
President, the Vice-President (Mr. Blatchford), and four other members 
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of the Committee favoring, and the senior Foreign Secretary advising, and 
six members, under the lead of the Home Secretary, opposing. Of the 
six opposed to immediate appointment, it is understood that a part were . 
entirely opposed to Mr. Covell’s appointment so long as he held his pres- 
ent position, and that in this opinion two of the Secretaries coincided ; 
while the remaining part were unprepared to vote for rejection or 
appointment. 

It is in the light of this situation within the Committee that the min- 
ute, giving the result for postponement, must be read. The preamble 
of the minute was prepared after the interview of Dr. Storrs with Mr. 
Covell, in the expectation of his appointment, and as a prelude to the 
announcement of the fact. The closing portion allowing postponement 
was prepared, when it was found that nothing better than postponement 
could be secured, the apparent unanimity of the minute meaning noth- 
ing more than a refusal to express dissent.’ 

In view of these facts, we ask the conservative members of the Board, 
what was the intended significance of the action taken at New York? 
Was it intended to have any significance? Did the adoption of the let- 
ter of Dr. Storrs as a working platform differ in any sense in their minds 
from previous action of the Board? Was it the same as the reiteration 
of the Des Moines and Springfield resolutions would have been? If not, 
what was the difference? Was it intended to cover a case like that of 
Mr. Covell? If not, how much less a case than that was it supposed 
the liberals would care to consider, or to come to any understanding 
about? And further, if the interpretation of Dr. Storrs is not to be ac- 
cepted, what was the meaning of intrusting him with the official respon- 
sibilities and the moral power which were conferred upon him? We con- 
fess that it seems to us ominous of the future, so far as the unity of the 
Board is concerned, that the first interpretative act of the President 
should be met by obstruction and opposition on the part of some of the 
conservative members of the Prudential Committee, and by hesitation 
and delay on the part of the remainder. It is a very suggestive fact 
that not one of the conservative members of the Prudential Committee 
put himself with the President in the case of Mr. Covell, and that in the 
effort of Dr. Storrs, seconded by Mr. Blatchford, to keep in good faith the 
spirit of the New York agreement, he should have encountered reluctance 
and organized dissent, where he ought to have expected willing consent 
and hearty coéperation. 


But it may be said that this is taking too serious a view of a matter 
which, after all, is only a postponement, and not a rejection. We have 


1 We learn, since writing, that some members of the Prudential Committee 
supposed that they were voting simply for the part of the minute allowing 
postponement, and not for that part preceding, and that they have put them- 
selves on record to this effect. This grave misunderstanding shows the con- 
fusion in which the minute must have been prepared and acted upon, 
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good reason to believe that in the intention of those who necessitated this 
action, postponement was secured with a view to final rejection. We 
believe, also, that we are warranted in saying that there are those upon 
the Committee, and officially associated with it, who will never favor the 
appointment of Mr. Covell or any one belonging to the class which he 
represents ; and we think that those upon the Committee who, in all 
honesty and hopefulness, voted for postponement will find it increasingly 
difficult to retrace their steps whenever a decisive vote must be taken. 

Still it will be asked, was there not a satisfactory reason for postpone- 
ment in the fact that Mr. Covell, owing to a change in his seminary 
course, had not fully completed his studies in eschatology. We certainly 
ought not to overlook the expression of confidence on the part of the 
Committee in the teachings at Andover, contained in the desire that Mr. 
Covell should continue his studies there a year before reaching a com- 
plete opinion, but we cannot make very much account of the implied loss 
in a change from the curriculum of one seminary to that of another. It 
has been for a long time the habit of the Committee to appoint men 
from all the seminaries at the close of the middle or at the beginning of 
the senior year. But this must have involved the appointment of men 
from many of the seminaries, from Chicago, for example, before they had 
studied eschatology at all in the regular curriculum. And this means 
that men have been appointed in their ignorance of the subject, or 
in their premature commitment of themselves to some opinion which they 
might change upon investigation and study. We think that the corre- 
spondence of Mr. Covell will show an intelligence upon the subject of es- 
chatology quite equal to that of the average missionary candidate about 
whose appointment no question has been raised. 

The general effect of postponement cannot be too greatly deprecated. 
It will stop at once the flow from the liberal seminaries toward the 
Board. Young men will wait and watch the issue, and meanwhile 
many will doubtless form other plans, and enter upon other than foreign 
missionary work. The splendid enthusiasm kindled by the call from 
Japan will be dampened. It is too much to expect that young men will 
force their way through an unwilling organization to serve “ the cause of 
Christ in heathen lands,” when the way is open and the demand urgent 
for the service of Christ in America. 

And postponement necessarily renews the suspense and discontent of 
the churches. According to the “ Missionary Herald,” the receipts of 
the Board for the two months following the meeting at New York were 
$23,000 in excess of the receipts for the same months of last year. The 
prospect was in every way most encouraging. Now, the enthusiasm for 
missions must give place for the time to the contention for justice. It 
was Dr. Quint, we think, who said at New York, ‘‘ When the stream flows 
again from the Congregational seminaries into the Board the question is 
settled: it is not settled till then.” The stream had begun to flow. 
Young men were taking heart, and were renewing their allegiance to the 
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Board. Contributions were increasing. It seemed as if the crisis had 
been safely and completely passed. We believe that it has been passed. 
We believe that the large constituency of the Board, whenever it can be 
reached, will reaffirm and enforce the action taken at New York. But 
meanwhile public discussion must go on. The old questions under new 
forms must be reopened and resettled. And the result which had already 
been reached in spirit and, as we are confident, in reality, but which was 
allowed to go unformulated, must be recorded in some definite, tangible, 
and unmistakable expression, either through a clear precedent estab- 
lished under the interpretation of Dr. Storrs, or through the action of the 
Board itself at its next annual meeting. 


The most serious aspect of the present case, as of those which have 
preceded, is its relation to the candidate himself. Of course, the decisions 
of the Committee are announced in kindly words, but we submit that the 
act which leaves Mr. Covell in suspense, through a mere technicality in 
regard to courses of study, is neither generous nor respectful. Mr. Covell 
has shown himself to be a man of singular candor, straightforward- 
ness, and honor. There has been nothing ambiguous or evasive in his 
conduct. He has not been dogmatic or controversial or unduly positive 
in his opinions, but open-minded, modest, and sincere in his whole 
intellectual habit. These qualities are entitled to an appropriate re- 
sponse. It is perhaps too much to ask that institutionalism in gen- 
eral will be considerate of the rights of individuals. But it is to be 
expected, it may be demanded of an institution which exists for one 
object, that it shall have supreme regard to that object, and to the per- 
sonal interests which it conserves. 

The primary object of the American Board is not to maintain or 
denounce any theological dogma. Its primary object is to send young 
men to “ serve the cause of Christ in heathen lands.” For the past few 
years these objects have been exchanged in the management of the 
American Board. At last the opportunity came, not logically, as we 
admit, but none the less providentially, as nearly all at New York 
believed, to recover the Board to its original function. Hence the 
motive for the acceptance of Dr. Storrs’s letter as a platform by the 
liberals, and we think by not a few of the conservatives. It was not 
asked, just what does the letter mean theologically. It was assumed that 
it meant a passageway for young men representing the “faith commonly 
held by the churches” into the mission fields, and that was enough. We 
see no reason to doubt, but every reason to hold, that Dr. Storrs so 
regards it, and would so use it. We see much reason to doubt a like 
acceptance and use of it by the Home Secretary and by certain of the 
conservative members of the Prudential Committee. This action, so far 
as it goes, is a return to the old way, the reassertion of institutionalism 
above the individual, of dogma above life. And the man to suffer under 
this treatment is the man, whoever he may be, who presents himself as a 
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candidate for missionary service, representing the state of mind of one 
half, if not three fourths, of the young men in the Congregational 
seminaries of the country. At present, Mr. Covell is the sufferer. 
Others had preceded him, holding very likely different opinions, but 
meeting with the same kind of reception. Nothing has been more painful 
in the intellectual and spiritual life of young men during these last years 
than the history of the rejected candidates of the American Board. Not 
because they have been rejected, but because of the method employed in 
their examination, in the postponement of their cases, and in their rejec- 
tion. The earlier part of the correspondence with Mr. Covell bears the 
well-known marks of a familiar hand — the persistent use of the “little 
memorandum,” the peculiar misplacement of Mr. Covell according to the 
classification of Dr. Storrs’s letter, the manner of the “ candid” heathen 
inquirer, and the like. The method which has thus far proved fatal to 
any attempt at conciliation is still in operation, and if further allowed 
will prove fatal to the present attempt at conciliation. The policy of the 
President of the Board and the method of the Home Secretary cannot 
go on at one and the same time. At the end of the year it will be found 
that one has displaced the other. And the result in the case of Mr. 
Covell, whatever it may be, will give the decisive answer. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE IN THE CASE OF MR. A. J. COVELL. 


Mr. Cove tt is a member of the Congregational Church in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and has received licensure to preach. In applying for appoint- 
ment by the Board he answered, as is customary. the questions in the 
“ Manual.” In so doing, he affirmed his acceptance of the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds, and that of the Congregational Commission. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
CONGREGATIONAL House, 1 SoMERSET ST., 
Boston, Nov. 7, 1889. 

My pear Mr. Covert, — Your favor of the 5th inst., with Chancellor 
Payne’s testimonial, was duly received, also Dr. Richards’s testimonial of 
2d inst. I have received a pleasant testimonial from Mr. Moore, but none 
from the Chicago professors as yet, to whom I have written, including Profes- 
sor Boardman. 

In your reply to the second question in the Manual, “ Have you doubts,” 
ete., I understand you as including the doctrines mentioned in the little mem- 
orandum as expressed in the “note” at its conclusion — a copy of which I be- 
lieve I placed in your hands. [I inclose another copy if I omitted to do this. ] 
If I am mistaken, will you kindly inform me in accompanying envelope ? 4 


1 MemorAnpum. By the Home Secretary.— A perusal of the following brief out- 
line of doctrine may perhaps be helpful to candidates in stating their doctrinal 
views : 

Outline of Doctrine. (1.) The existence of one God, infinite in all perfections, re- 
vealed as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. (u.) The Divine authority and inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures. (um1.) The Divine purposes and providence extending to all 
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I understood you also in our recent conversation as accepting heartily the 
statement so admirably presented in Dr. Storrs’s letter, that ‘‘ the theory of a 
probation after death offering opportunities beyond the grave to attain by re- 
pentance eternal life,” you do “not find sustained by the Bible,”’ and that 
“the fact that the Master said nothing about any future opportunities, with 
the intensity of his appeals for immediate repentance, and the solemn urgency 
of his imperative command for instantaneous missionary effort will make the 
theory of such future opportunities appear quite incredible.” 

I infer the same from the warm commendation in this direction from your 
friend and room-mate, Mr. Moore, all of which will be well-pleasing, I am 
sure, to our Committee, as it is to 

Yours truly, 
E. K. ALDEN. 

Mr. ArTHUR J. COVELL. 


ANDOVER, Mass., Nov. 11, 1889. 
Rev. E. K. Alden, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir, —I have received your letter of November 7, with its ques- 
tions. 

When I answered the second question in the Manual, I had not seen the 
memorandum you have since given me, but I supposed the “doctrines com- 
monly held by the churches” were those embodied in the ecumenical creeds, 
the Congregational creed issued in 1884, and those doctrines made tests of 
ordination by Congregational councils. I understood you to say, when you 
gave me the memorandum at the Congregational House, that it was of no 
special consequence. I would prefer neither to affirm nor deny the particular 
statement of doctrine set forth in it. I would repeat the statement made in 
my application that I accept fully and heartily those doctrinal standards rec- 


persons and all events, yet so that individual human freedom and responsibility abide 
unimpaired. (iv.) The universal sinfulness of man, by nature destitute of holiness 
and alienated from God, and so exposed to righteous Divine condemnation except 
through redeeming and regenerating grace. (v.) The Incarnation of the Son of 
God, and His propitiatory sacrifice upon the cross, the just for the unjust, as the only 
ground of forgiveness of sin. (vi.) The Resurrection and mediatorial intercession 
and reign of the glorified Lord and Saviour. (vu.) Salvation provided for all men 
on condition of repentance toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. (vuu.) 
The work of the Holy Spirit in the regeneration and sanctification of men. (1x.) The 
Institution of the visible church, whose sealing ordinances are baptism, to be admin- 
istered to believers and their infant children, and the Lord’s Supper. (x.) The 
observance of the Lord’s day, the Christian Sabbath, as a day of holy rest and wor- 
ship. (x1.) The immortality of the soul, the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
resurrection of the dead, both of the just and the unjust, and the final judgment, 
the issues of which will be determined by the deeds done in the body; so that the 
wicked will go into punishment, and the righteous into life, both of which states will 
be without end. 

Nore. — Should there be doubts in relation to any of these doctrines, will the 
candidate please mention the fact in replying to the second question of the Manual 
[‘‘ Have you doubts respecting any of the doctrines commonly held by the churches 
sustaining the missions under the care of the Board ?”’], in order that opportunity 
may be given, should it seem desirable, for further correspondence or conference 
upon the matter ? 

E. K. ApEn, Home Secretary. 
Rooms of A. B. C. F. M., 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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ognized: as Congregational, such as the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, 
and the Congregational Creed, issued in 1884. 

I do not understand that Dr. Storrs, in his letter, puts forth as a theological 
test the words you quoted to me, viz., “ the fact that the Master said nothing 
about any future opportunities, with the intensity of his appeals for immediate 
repentance, and the solemn urgency of his imperative command for instanta- 
neous missionary effort, will make the theory of such future opportunities ap- 
pear quite incredible.” I understand that Dr. Storrs is dividing the constit- 
uency of the Board into two classes, one of which would accept the above 
statement, while the other would not. I belong to the second class, to which 
Dr. Storrs immediately refers after the above quotation, the class which would 
not consider such a view “ineredible.” Dr. Storrs recognizes the fact that 
appointments may properly be made from this second class. You will notice, 
by reference to his letter, that the paragraph from which you quote begins as 
follows : ‘‘ No doubt the shadings of thought at this point will be delicate and 
intricate in some minds ; while in most, the fact that the Master said nothing 
about any future opportunities will make the theory of such future opportu- 
nities appear quite incredible.” Then follow the words, “In the other and 
smaller class of cases, I am sure that the majority would wish, as I should, 
that great pains should be taken to disentangle feeling from conviction,” ete. 
I do not think that Dr. Storrs’s letter excludes me from appointment. 

In regard to the questions you ask, I would recall our conversation which 
took place in the presence of Secretary Smith. You will remember that I 
held to the divine inspiration of the Scriptures, and asserted my belief that 
the Bible was our infallible guide for faith and practice ; that I accepted the 
substitutionary view of the atonement, provided the idea of substitution be not 
pushed too far and made all-inclusive ; that I did not consider the drift of the 
Bible to be against such a view as that of future probation, but maintained 
that the Bible does not touch that subject directly, expressed the belief that 
such passages as 2 Cor. v. 10, and Heb. ix. 27 had no direct bearing upon the 
question, cited the two passages in Peter, 1 Peter iii. 18-20, and iv. 5, 6, as 
favoring the idea of future probation, but based no positive argument upon 
them, and admitted that the revelation of Christ here referred to might have 
been limited to those of Noab’s time. After you were called out of the room, 
Secretary Smith asked if I had any reason for favoring the future probation 
hypothesis besides that of these two passages in Peter. I replied that the 
doctrine of a universal atonement might favor it. Then I added: I believe 
that Christ tasted death for every man both potentially and actually ; I hold 
that every man will have an opportunity, in some way, at some time, to receive 
the blessings of the atonement ; how this will come about, I do not know ; 
this may come, because men will be judged according to the essential Christ 
idea ; or it may come through a presentation of the historic Christ ; or it 
may come in some other way ; I have no knowledge as to the method ; I have 
no doctrine at this point ; the only doctrine which I do hold bearing on the 
question is that the atonement is universal, i. e., that every man will have an 
opportunity to receive its blessings. Secretary Smith asked me if I had any 
difficulty in regard to the nature of God why He should condemn an impeni- 
tent man before he had heard of Christ. I answered that I preferred to reason 
from the revealed fact of the universality of the atonement. Secretary Smith 
and I both admitted that it was very unsafe for a man to argue from the 
a priori ground. 
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Secretary Smith and yourself will recall the above as the substance of our 
conversation. I think you have my full view in that conversation. The Bible 
has no explicit revelation on the question of a future probation for the heathen. 
The Bible I conceive to be a practical book, which does not concern itself with 
speculations. I do not believe, however, that such a view is precluded by the 
Bible. The easy and natural inference from the two passages in Peter is that 
a future probation is possible. At best, the idea could not rise to the dignity 
of a doctrine, but could only be held as a probable inference. 

In the conversation with Secretary Smith, please notice that the only doctrine 
that I hold bearing on the question of future probation is that of a universal 
atonement. I do not know how this atonement is to be made universal. I 
have a preference for the view that the historic Christ is presented. The es- 
sential Christ idea seems to me to be dangerous and rationalistic. The view 
that the historic Christ is in some way presented seems more orthodox because 
it magnifies Christ’s work by bringing him into more vital connection with 
mankind, and is more in harmony with Scripture, especially its doctrine of 
justification by faith. 

I have been perfectly frank and open with you in this letter. If I have 
misrepresented my views by undue enlargement upon a single point, it has 
been because of your questions in our interview. May I ask that this letter 
be presented in full to the Prudential Committee, to whom I apply, assuming 
that they will stand on the tolerant ground laid down in Dr. Storrs’s letter, and 
trusting that they will favor my appointment. 


Sincerely yours, 


A. J. Covet. 


AMERICAN BoARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
CONGREGATIONAL Hovse, 1 SOMERSET Sr., 
Boston, Nov. 12, 1889. 

My peEAR Mr. Coveti, — Your favor of 11th inst. is received. May I 
trouble you at your convenience to give me in substance, in inclosed envelope, 
your method of interpreting to a candid inquirer, such as you would find with- 
out doubt in missionary work abroad, the word of our Lord in John v. 28, 29, 
particularly as related to what many regard the plain instruction, that those 
who come forth from their graves in the final resurrection will receive a dif- 
ferent sentence, according to their character when on earth, having been good 
orevil? Is there an intimation here that if men go into their graves when 
the earthly opportunity closes, good or evil, just or unjust, righteous or wicked, 
—as these two opposite characters are presented in Scripture, — they will 
come forth from their graves with the same character? How would you 
explain the instruction of our Lord in Matt. xxv. 31-46 as related to the same 
idea? Do not the words used, referring to various acts among the sick and 
needy, ete., naturally imply that these were acts done in the body and with 
earthly surroundings, and that the character thus formed determined the sen- 
tence at the final judgment ? 

One of the questions asked by one of our missionaries to the young men 
under his training in Japan is the following : “ Does character at death deter- 
mine the condition of the soul between death and the general judgment?” I 
should be glad to know how you would reply to this question as you regard 
the bearing of our Lord’s instructions in the passages given above, upon the 
subject. It is the practical Scriptural side of the subject, as it would come up 
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often in Bible-class instruction, which I would be glad to have you briefly un- 
fold. It may be asked in various ways, e. g., when mention is made of the 
“resurrection of the just and of the unjust,’’ is not the natural inference in 
harmony with the general teachings of the Scripture, that reference is made 
to two diverse classes of men on earth, who die and who rise from the dead 
unchanged in character — one “ just,” the other “unjust”? When allusion is 
made to those who “awake ’’ from the sleep of death, “some to everlasting 
life and some to shame,”’ is it not the natural interpretation that reference is 
made to two classes of persons different in character when they die or sleep 
in death, and possessed of the same different characters with different destinies 
when they awake ? 


My object in these inquiries, gathering about one serious practical subject, 


is, as you perceive, a practical one, to know how you would deal with inquirers 
as related to the interpretation of Scripture, particularly our Lord’s instruc- 
tions upon the subject. I do not doubt that you will be happy to reply to me, 
as far as your time allows, briefly in the same spirit in which I make the 
inquiry. 
Yours most truly, E. K. ALDEN. 
Mr. A. J. CoveELt. 


ANDOVER, Mass., Nov. 13, 1889. 
Rev. E. K. Alden, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir, —- Your letter of November 12 is received. I had hoped that 
you fully understood my position. In our interview, and in a full and frank 
statement in my last letter, 1 gave you my thought and feeling upon the ques- 
tions you have presented. Upon one of the two passages to which you refer 
I gave my opinion in our interview. The same answer would apply to the 
other passage. Neither of them, to my mind, bears directly upon the ques- 
tion of the intermediate state of those who have not heard of Christ. While 
holding to the possibility of a future probation for those who have not heard 
of Christ, I would repudiate the idea of a second probation. 

In dealing with inquirers, I should treat each case by itself. I can give no 
general answer. Circumstances, the character of the inquirer, ete., would 
make my method in each case distinct from that in all others. 

I would not suppose that a “candid” heathen, coming to the Bible to learn 
what Christianity is, and to find out his own duty, would ask just the ques- 
tions raised by you. If, however, the passages suggested to him inquiry, it 
would be in a more concrete form. It would be a question so often raised in 
heathendom when confronted by Christianity, how a universal religion is re- 
lated to those to whom it was never made known. If the supposed inquirer 
should have drawn from the passages in question, or been taught by others to 
draw the so-called doctrine of the universal decisiveness of this life, he would 
probably be in perplexity and distress. It would be a question to him of the 
condition of those he had known, his relatives, ancestors, and countrymen. As 
a Christian missionary, I should need to minister to such a state of mind. 
You would not suppose such passages to be inconsistent with the hope that in 
some way He who tasted death for every man, and is judge of all “because 
He is the Son of man,” has a relation as Redeemer to all for whom He died. 

The question you state as put by a missionary was asked, I believe, by one 
who has expressed a personal wish that men of the class to which I belong 
may come to Japan. I know of nothing in my explanation of Scripture which 
interferes with my codperation with him and others with like views. 
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I trust that there may be no unnecessary delay in the presentation of my 
ease to the Prudential Committee. 
Sincerely yours, A. J. COVELL. 


[Postal Card.] 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MIssIons. 
1 Somerset Sr., Boston, Nov. 18, 1889. 
Yours was duly reeeived. The matter will be brought, as you desire, as 
soon as possible to the P. C. I hope by the 26th inst. you shall receive imme- 
diate information. 


E. K. A. 


AMERICAN BoArD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
CONGREGATIONAL Hovusr, 1 SOMERSET ST., 
Boston, Nov. 21, 1889. 
My DEAR Mr. CoveLt, — As your personal interview a few days ago with 
Secretary Smith and myself was interrupted by other callers, which we re- 
gretted, could you, without special inconvenience, call again to-morrow about 
two P. M., or between two and four (Friday)? I put it so soon because I am 
obliged to be out of town Saturday and Monday. Please reply by telegram 
at our expense. Of course we will meet your traveling expenses also. 
Hoping you will be able thus to meet us, I remain, 
Most truly, 
E. K. ALDEN. 
Mr. A. J. CoveLL. 


r 


ANDOVER, Mass., Nov. 23, 1889. 
Rev. E. K. Alden, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir, — After leaving the Congregational House yesterday and think- 
ing over our conversation, 1 concluded from your closing remarks that my case 
might be delayed in order that I might have an opportunity to change my 
views. Perhaps my views will change. At any rate, I shall always strive to 
entertain a hospitable feeling for new truth. I have not solved all the deep 
problems of God, but hope and expect that I shall see His ways more clearly 
ten years hence than now. But I have no reason to anticipate any change of 
view, on the matters we discussed, within the next few weeks or few months. 
If such a change took place so suddenly I should fear that it was not lasting. 
I may have, a few years hence, substantially the same view of eschatology that 
I now have, or I may have a different view ; I cannot forecast my future 
views. My statements have been so full, both by letter and in our conversa- 
tions, that I think there can be no misunderstanding as to my position. What- 
ever my views may be in the future, I should at least want to have the liberty 
of holding the same doctrines and hypotheses that I now hold. It is some- 
what trying, too, to be kept in suspense. And so my desire is that the case 
be presented to the Prudential Committee on its present basis. If at all con- 
venient may I not expect a decision by the Prudential Committee next Tues- 
day afternoon (November 26), or at the very latest, cannot the decision be made 
the following Tuesday (December 3) ? 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. COVELL. 


VOL. xIlIl.— NO. 73. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MIssIons. 

CONGREGATIONAL House, 1 SOMERSET ST., 

Boston, November 23, 1889. 
My pear Mr. Covert, — We were much interested both in your state- 
ments and in yourself in our pleasant interview yesterday afternoon. After 
you left it was suggested that in view of the fact that the subject under con- 
sideration is, as you state, one which you have not studied in regular course, 
and to which you are to give further thought as to the Scriptural teachings 
and practical bearings, it might be that you would prefer yourself to take a 
little time for this further inquiry before your papers were presented to our 
Committee. We do not ourselves propose this course, as you have previously 
requested that the application may be presented as soon as possible, with which 
request we shall cheerfully comply, unless you yourself should prefer to post- 
pone for a short time with the hope of a little clearer view upon some points 
suggested in our interview. If you think otherwise, all right, and we will en- 
deavor to arrange to present the case to the Committee probably December 3. 
Should you, however, yourself, on the whole, prefer to take a little more time 
for thought and Scriptural study upon the subject before action is taken here 

we heartily assent. Please reply in inclosed envelope, and oblige 
Yours truly, 
E. K. ALDEN. 
Mr. A. J. COVELL. 


ANDOVER, Mass., Nov. 25, 1889. 
Rev. E. K. Alden, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir, — Your favor of November 23 received. 

If my application were withheld from Prudential Committee until I had 
studied questions of eschatology more thoroughly, I might feel a constant ten- 
dency to intellectual dishonesty. The circumstances would not be conducive 
to that poise of judgment which one should have in the search for truth. So 
I would urge that my application be presented to the committee as soon as 
possible. I hope the matter may be decided as soon as December 3. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. COVELL. 


AMERICAN BoAaRD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MIssIONs. 
CONGREGATIONAL Hous, 1 Somerset Sr., 
Boston, Nov. 26, 1889. 
My pear Mr. Covet, — Your favors of 23d and 25th were duly received- 
I have received a letter from the President of our Board, Dr. Storrs, request- 
ing that your papers may not be presented to the Committee to-day, but post- 
poned to the meeting of next week, Tuesday, December 3, when he hopes to 
be able to be present. He also desires to meet you personally upon the morn- 
ing of that day at ten o’clock, at his hotel in this city, “The Brunswick,” on 
Boylston Street, on the Back Bay, beyond Berkeley Street, and wishes me to 
arrange with you for such an interview. Will you indicate upon the inclosed 
postal by writing “ Yes ’’ if you will thus meet him, or naming another hour in 
the a. M. if more convenient for you, and mailing to me. We will, of course, 
meet your traveling expenses. 
Yours truly, 


E. K. ALDEN. 
Mr. A. J. COVELL. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Dec. 4, 1889. 

My DEAR Mr. Covett, — Will you be so kind as to send me the amount 
of your expenses in responding to the two invitations to visit Boston, that I 
may send you a check for the same ? 

Dr. Storrs and Mr. Blatchford reported to the Committee this morning the 
result of their personal interview with you, and final action upon the case was 
postponed until Tuesday, the 17th instant, when the President hopes to be able 
to be present at the meeting of the Committee. 

Yours most truly, 
E. K. ALDEN, 
Clerk of Committee. 

Mr. A. J. CovELt. 

(Envelope inclosed for reply.) 


AMERICAN Boarp OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
CONGREGATIONAL Hovusk, 1 SOMERSET ST., 
Boston, Dec. 18, 1889. 
Mr. A. J. Covell, Andover. 

My pEAR Mr. Covetr, — The Prudential Committee considered the ques- 
tion of your immediate appointment fully and sympathetically at their meeting 
yesterday afternoon, and came to the conclusion, without dissenting vote, ex- 
pressed in a minute, a copy of which I transmit to you with this note. 

I need not assure you how heartily interested all the members of the Com- 
mittee and all the executive officers are in yourself personally, and their ear- 
nest desire that the way may become clear during the coming months for the 
gratification of your own cherished desire to enter upon the great work abroad 
under the care of the American Board. Most happy shall we be to hear from 
you or confer with you at any time upon the important matters involved in 
your inquiries. 

I remain, most truly yours, 
E. K. ALDEN, 
Clerk of Committee. 

P.S. The minute referred to in the note upon the preceding page is de- 
layed in its final preparation and copy, so that I fear I may not receive it and 
be able to send it to you by to-day’s mail. I send you, therefore, the letter 
without the minute, which I will forward as soon as it is furnished me. Its 
purport is that the further consideration of the case be postponed until you 
have completed your present theological studies for the year, time being thus 
afforded for additional thought and inquiry, and the earnest hope being ex- 
pressed that at that time the way may be clear for your appointment with the 
hearty unanimity of the Committee. 


The minute referred to in this letter was forwarded to Mr. Covell by 
the next mail. It was also given to the religious press. 


MINUTE ADOPTED BY THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE, DECEMBER 17, 1889. 

In conformity with the instructions of the Board, given after discussion at 
the annual meeting at Des Moines in 1886, and repeated a year later by an 
overwhelming majority at the annual meeting in Springfield, the Prudential 
Committee is under the weightiest obligation to carefully guard the Board 
from any committal to the doctrine of a probation after death, offering oppor- 
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tunities beyond the grave to attain by repentance eternal life. Nothing at all 
inconsistent with this was contained or implied in the more recent action of the 
Board at New York, approving, by a nearly unanimous vote, the letter of ac- 
ceptance of the President as a practical basis of united action. In that letter, 
however, it is distinctly contemplated that cases may come before the Com- 
mittee in which there is more or less doubt on the subject referred to, in the 
mind of the applicant, while still the theory repeatedly characterized by the 
Board as perversive and dangerous is not affirmatively maintained by him, 
either as being sustained by the Bible or as forming part of an accepted spec- 
ulative scheme. In such cases the Committee is now particularly instructed, 
while exercising unabated caution against sanctioning a doctrine which the 
Board disallows, “to consider each case by itself, and, in the few instances 
likely to arise where there is any uncertainty on the subject, to form its judg- 
ment with kindness and candor as to the amount and the spiritual force of any 
tendency which may appear toward the opinion which it must not indorse.” 
It is enjoined to exercise considerate care in discriminating between the want 
of an opinion and the presence of one which implies or favors the objectionable 
theory, and to have always a due regard to the probable influence of an earnest 
missionary zeal, and the educational force of missionary work pursued in a 
temper of loyalty to Christ, upon the formation of future opinion in one whose 
impressions are still tentative and unfixed. 

In performing the critical and sometimes, no doubt, the difficult duty de- 
volved upon it in connection with such occasional cases, the Committee of 
course is liable to err, but it hopes not to err on the side of rashness, or of any 
forgetfulness of its duty to the Board, nor, on the other hand, on the side of 
harshness or intemperate suspicion toward one who has not yet reached con- 
clusions on the matter referred to, but whose mind is honestly set toward the 
truth, whose hold is firm on the Inspiration of the Bible, whose spirit is sub- 
missive and loyal toward Christ, and who is eagerly intent on preaching at 
once the Gospel of Atonement and of Regeneration. It will weigh with par- 
ticular care the testimonials presented by such a candidate from experienced, 
prudent, and candid men, setting forth his general soundness of mind and con- 
servative habits and tendencies of thought, his practical and devout Christian 
temper, and the proofs which he has given of a thorough consecration to the 
work of the Master ; and it will seek to assure itself, by free and repeated 
personal conferences, in addition to what may sometimes be the less sufficient 
means of written communications, of his exact attitude of mind on the subject 
concerning which the Board has enjoined such unabated and particular caution. 
No one case will probably present altogether the same moral elements com- 
bined in another. No one may constitute a complete precedent for any other. 
In each case, separately considered, the Committee will use its best endeavors 
to ascertain the state of intermingled and incomplete thought and feeling with 
which it has to deal, and to deal with it sympathetically, in patience, and in 
hope, while taking no action to contravene or depart from the express and 
repeated instructions of the Board. It recognizes itself as absolutely inhibited, 
by the action at New York, no less than by that which had preceded, from 
giving any approval to the doctrine of a future probation. 

In the case of Mr. A. J. Covell, whose application for appointment is now 
before it, the Committee finds itself earnestly desiring to open the way to him 
to preach the gospel among the unevangelized nations through this Board. 
This feeling is especially strong with its members, in view of the number and 
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just weight of the recommendations which he brings from those in whom they 
have affectionate confidence, who have known Mr. Covell long and well in the 
University and at the Seminary ; in view, also, of the unreserved and con- 
scientious presentation of his opinions, made not only in his primary letter of 
October 28th, but in subsequent, repeated, personal conferences with secretaries 
and members of the Committee ; in view, also, of the strong impression of 
frank, manly, and Christian sincerity, and of earnest desire to know the truth 
and to proclaim it, which has been made by him on all who have met him in 
connection with his present application. 

Some of the members of the Committee would probably be ready to appoint 
him at once, although regretting that his mind is not wholly clear on the im- 
portant subject above referred to ; other members, however, doubt their right, 
as at present informed, to do this under the instructions of the Board ; while 
all agree in the strong desire and hope that if the appointment is to be made 
it may be made with entire unanimity. It appears from Mr. Covell’s personal 
statement that in consequence of his removal from one institution to another, 
the courses in which are differently arranged, he has not yet studied the sub- 
ject of eschatology, nor thoroughly considered some of the most important 
portions and truths of the Scriptures bearing on the subject of future proba- 
tion. His present views are therefore essentially immature, and may take 
wholly different form and character in the months to come. 

The Committee are by no means prepared to reject the application of Mr. 
Covell ; neither, on the other hand, are they now wholly satisfied to appoint 
him. They therefore postpone the further consideration of the case until he 
shall have completed his present seminary course. In this present conclusion, 
reached after full and candid consideration by all the members of the Commit- 
tee, they cordially unite. 

The Committee and the executive officers desire to assure Mr. Covell of 
their sincere and warm regard, and of the earnest desire felt by all of them 
that after his studies shall have been further pursued, as now indicated, the 
way may be open for them, without hesitation and without dissent, to grant 
him a commission. 

A true copy from the minutes. 

Attest : E. K. ALpEN, 
Clerk of Committee. 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. SECOND SERIES. 


VI. PERSIA. 


Ir will be remembered that the field of missionary labor in this great 
kingdom of Mohammedan heretics has, as in Turkey, not mainly lain 
among the Moslems themselves. Although the Shiite Persians, divided 
from the orthodox Sunnites on a certain question of apostolic succession, 
and of the authority of tradition, are abhorred by the great bulk of 
Mohammedaans as little better, or not at all better, than unbelievers, yet 
they are no less devoted to their creed than the Sunnites. Indeed, the 
Hon. S. G. W. Benjamin, late American Minister to Persia, declares 
that it would be certain death to a Christian of any rank whatever if he 
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were known to have entered a mosque, whereas in Turkey Christians 
may find admission to almost any mosque. Yet the quick, apprehen- 
sive, subtile, pantheizing Persian mind, which betrays its Aryan flexi- 
bility and inborn predisposition to identify good and evil, God and the 
world, religion and atheism, at every turn, above all through its poets 
and mystics, cannot possibly be at bottom so heavily intolerant as 
the dull Mongolian Turk, or the essentially unspeculative Arabian, who 
in his own home has never been touched by philosophy, and to whom 
Islam is a native growth. In Persia there are some signs that the policy 
of antichristian severity is breaking away. Yet thus far the opportuni- 
ties of the American missionaries have lain almost wholly in the direction 
of reanimating evangelical life within the remains of the ancient Nes- 
torian Church. 

This church, the fruit of the rationalizing temper of the ancient school 
of Antioch, which, in opposition to the mysticism of Alexandria, em- 
phasized the distinction between the divinity and the humanity of our 
Lord to such an extent as, in the judgment of the church at large, to 
destroy the unity of his personality, separated itself from the Catholic 
Church of the Empire after the Council of Ephesus, and was not recon- 
ciled to it by the subsequent victory of the Antiochian habit of thought 
at the Council of Chalcedon. The patriarchate of Alexandria was per- 
manently alienated by the action of Chalcedon ; but the patriarchate of 
Antioch had already been incurably alienated at Ephesus. Especially 
was this true of its Aramzan population, which in 489 definitively con- 
stituted the Syrian Church, pronouncing the patriarch Nestorius, and his 
seeming division of Christ’s personality, orthodox, heartily maintaining 
the authority of the Councils of Nicza and Constantinople, anathema- 
tizing equally the rejected and the accepted Council of Ephesus, and 
scorning the Council of Chalcedon as a worthless compromise. This 
church long maintained its high reputation for theological and Biblical 
learning. 

Theological animosity and national feeling acted and reacted on each 
other to alienate the Syrian Church from the Empire. Persia, therefore, 
then in the pride of her recovery from Parthian domination, and in- 
tensely hostile to Rome, gladly received the disaffected communion with- 
in her bounds, where it long flourished and spread widely, until crushed 
by the reviving fanaticism of the Zoroastrian religion. When Zoroas- 
trianism was crushed in its turn by the irruption of Islam, Nestorianism 
recovered itself in a measure, and till far on in the Middle Ages sent its 
missionaries throughout Tartary and China, where they met with bril- 
liant successes. At last the overthrow of the friendly Mongols and the 
revival of Chinese nationality exterminated the Christian churches of the 
far East, and drove Nestorianism back into a languishing existence, a 
slow decline, in western Asia. In the sixteenth century Rome secured 
the adhesion of the larger half of the remaining fragment. These are 
now known as the Chaldean Christians. There are about 90,000 of 
them. They seem, however, scarcely to differ at all, in rite, discipline, 
or even in doctrine, from those who have maintained their independence. 
The latter, numbering from 70,000 to 100,000, live in northwestern 
Persia, and the adjoining parts of Turkey. They have become very rude 
and ignorant, and of course can manifest very little Christian life. Their 
doctrine, however, is simple, and though devoted to their ancient church 
and creed, their circumstances have rendered them comparatively humble 
and teachable. 
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The American Board began a mission among them in 1833. The laws 
of Persia, however, were rigorous against the attempt to form a new church. 
Fortunately various bishops and priests were very friendly to evangelical 
teaching, so that there was the less occasion. As the missionaries, how- 
ever, had the right to celebrate the communion for themselves, and to 
admit any one they would to participation in it, large numbers of the 
more enlightened, clustering around them, soon formed congregations 
which lacked nothing of church character but the name. Thus a church 
has grown up within the shell of the old church. The government, hay- 
ing been indifferent to the beginnings of this new formation, has con- 
tinued its indifference as the organization has become more definite, 
until now it seems essentially complete. There may still be some slight 
film of distinction which the Persians judge to satisfy the law. 

In 1871, the Mission, most of whose members were Presbyterians, was 
transferred by the American Board to the Presbyterian Board, which, 
after the happy reunion of the two Assemblies, so largely promoted by 
the efforts of Dr. Henry B. Smith, found itself in a condition to under- 
take a more vigorous foreign work. This is not, indeed, in Persia any 
longer absolutely confined to the Nestorians, for there is an American 
chapel in Teheran itself, and notwithstanding the penalty of death, Mo- 
hammedans have been baptized in Tabriz, and attend Christian worship 
without molestation. A country, one of whose favorite topics of discus- 
sion, as Mr. Benjamin attests, is whether it is to be swallowed by Chris- 
tian England or Christian Russia, can hardly be as stern towards a 
Christian convert from Islam as in the days when a convert of Henry 
Martyn was publicly beheaded. 

“The Church at Home and Abroad” for August, 1887, has the fol- 


lowing : — 


‘The ‘Echo de Perse,’ a French paper published at Teheran, contains an 
article of which the following is the translation sent. . . . ‘We learn with 
great pleasure that by imperial firman his majesty the shahinshah has author- 
ized the American missionaries to establish at Teheran a hospital, where, with- 
out regard to religion or nationality, all seeking relief shall be received for 
treatment. Dr. Torrence, physician to the mission, has been appointed director 
of this establishment, which is destined to render great service to our cosmo- 
politan population. His imperial majesty, desiring at the same time to reward 
the zeal and devotion of Dr. Torrence, who for long years past has been gratui- 
tously relieving so much suffering and distress, has named him Grand Officer 
of the Lion and Sun of Persia. Dr. Torrence’s many friends will be gratified 
to hear of this high mark of distinction having been accorded him.’ ”’ 


This decoration, it seems, is in grade the second of the order. 
The magazine — whose unwieldy name will not accommodate itself to 
frequent repetition — says, October, 1887 : — 


‘¢ There are now 1,932 members of the churches in West Persia, as against 
713 fifteen years ago. In the same time the churches have increased from nine 
to twenty. Following the week of prayer last January, a revival began and 
extended to seventeen congregations, until the number of inquirers was over 
500. ‘One interesting feature of this work of grace was that it was conducted 
wholly by the native pastors with little aid from the missionaries, and the 
especial blessing which accompanied the labors of the two native evangelists. 
Wherever they went the spirit of the Lord seemed present with peculiar 
power. Many of the converts were men in middle life and early manhood.’ ” 


The fall previous there had been a revival in the college of such power 
that Dr. Shedd wrote of it : — 
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“There has been nothing like it since the memorable revivals of old times 
at Seir. Of the 79 in college, 70, including all in the second and highest col- 
lege classes, are counted as followers of Christ.” — “ The mission has 94 village 
schools, with 2,050 scholars, a gain of 269 over the previous year. The whole 
number of scholars in all the schools was 2,266. Fifteen years ago it was only 
873. In East Persia, where the mission is new, there are only three churches, 
Teheran, Hamadan, and Resht, and only 120 members. In the whole mission 
there are over 5,000 Sunday scholars. The press, in the year 1886-87, had 
issued 768,000 pages. The medical force, Drs. Cochran, Holmes, Torrence, and 
Alexander, with Mrs. and Miss Cochran and the assistants whom they have 
trained, have cared for nearly 15,000 patients, and are instructing some of the 
brightest of the native Christian youth in practical medicine. In the hospital, 
at Oroomiah Christ is daily preached through his word, both in the chapel and 
in the wards.” 


A young Koordish shepherd, who was under treatment, was greatly 
moved by the gospel, but could not, with his hot Koordish blood, under- 
stand how God could forgive without first taking revenge. The mission- 
aries tried to explain, but to no purpose. At last, leaving theologies, and 
coming to the gospel, they read him Christ’s parable of the Lost Sheep. 
At once, to the shepherd-heart, all became clear. He went home, and 
for months confessed Christ in word and life before his fierce Moslem 
kindred. He has since returned to solicit baptism. “In other parts of 
the mountains of Koordistan, diffieult of access, missionaries and native 
helpers on reeent tours have found old hospital patients giving them a 
hearty welcome, and ready to promote their mission of gospel light.” 
Besides the new hospital under the care of Dr. Torrence at Teheran, 
“ dispensaries and private practice and the instruction of private classes 
fill the hands of Dr. Holmes at Tabriz and Dr. Alexander at Hamadan 
full of work. In Tabriz Dr. Holmes has been appointed consulting phy- 
sician to his royal highness the heir apparent of the throne of Persia, 
having won his confidence and gratitude in caring for his children during 
an outbreak of diphtheria. The prince summoned him to the palace, 
invested him with a robe of honor, and regards him with a measure of 
favor, enabling him to exert no small influence in behalf of the rights of 
the missionaries, Rev. Mr. Hawkes, of Hamadan, writes that ‘almost a 
continuous stream of patients visit the dispensary.’ ”’ 

The reverence of the Mohammedans for the Scriptures, the reading of 
which is enjoined by the Koran (though Mohammed ultimately became 
rather afraid of it), gives point to Dr. Déllinger’s remark, that Islam 
is really a Christian heresy. Manichzism is always treated as such, and 
Islam, as Déllinger remarks, is doctrinally much nearer to Christianity 
than this early Perso-Babylonian system. Bible colporteurs, therefore, 
have a better accredited position in Persia than missionaries, though still 
a perilous one. The revivified Christianity of the kingdom is beginning 
to work throughout the people in this form. One Nestorian colporteur 
named Shimoon, or Simon, “ was a very poor boy, who gained his liveli- 
hood by tending the village herd. The missionary riding over the grazing 
lands of that village was pretty sure to have a visit with Shimoon. He 
had learned to read in the mission village sehool, and his New Testament 
was his constant companion as he tended his cattle. He usually had a 
question to ask upon some verse or passage. His memory was a remark- 
able one. It was almost impossible to mention a verse or sentence of 
which he could not tell the chapter and verse. He was a living con- 
cordance. He ultimately graduated from herding cattle, took a short 
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course of study, and entered the colporteur service. I believe he is in it 
still. In this capacity he has traveled much in Persia and in Russia, and 
has been the agent of circulating very many copies of God’s word 
among all classes. His wonderful knowledge of the Scriptures has been 
a recommendation for him among aliens and enemies, greatly increasing 
his opportunities for good.” 

After mentioning a second successful Bible colporteur, Deacon Tomna, 
Mr. Labaree says: — 


“The third man has been for a long time in the service of Dr. Bruce, of 
Ispahan, as one of the British and Foreign Bible Society’s colporteurs. He has 
probably sold in Persia more copies of the Christian Scriptures, in whole or in 
part, than any man living. Rather short in stature, thick set and well-built, 
his head large and firmly placed upon his shoulders, his face full of resolution 
and his eye twinkling with good nature, you read at once the lion-hearted, 
enterprising, genial colporteur which his remarkable record proves him to be. 
Dr. Bruce seldom omits to express his profound obligation to the American 
missionaries for this noble Christian colleague. The annual reports of the 
British Bible Society contain large extracts from his most interesting jour- 
nals. His travels take him long distances into the interior, away from all 
ordinary protection ; now a month to the west ; to Bagdad, to Bushire on the 
Persian Gulf, and even into the kingdom of Muscat, among wild and fanat- 
ical populations. But he knows no fear. He has suffered great indignities at 
the hands of mullahs and fanatics ; has been bastinadoed ; his life has been 
in danger ; but he finds his way back to these places of greatest peril an- 
other time.” 


One thing that facilitates the diffusion of the Scriptures in Persia is the 
wide prevalence there of the sect of the Babees, one of those which bear 
witness to the underlying Aryan disposition of the race to emphasize the 
truth that a consummate revelation of God can only be given in an In- 
carnation of God, a personal union of God with humanity. This seems 
to be the import of the doctrine of the Twelve Imaums, as remodeled in 
Persia. The Persians, indeed, like their near kinsmen the Brahmins, 
push the doctrine of Incarnation into such an exaggeration that it defeats 
itself, and becomes a mere flux of docetic Avatars, each succeeding one 
going near to expunge all its predecessors. The Babees (or Babis) ex- 
tend the number of Incarnations from twelve to nineteen, the latest of 
which is believed to have taken place in Ali Mohammed of Shiraz, who, 
after an unsuccessful revolt against the Shah, was executed in 1849. 
The still numerous sect has been reduced into an outward conformity to 
Islam, but by no means extinguished. It is notable by its dislike to 
despotism, its reverence for woman, and its consequent aversion to polyg- 
amy and divorce, attributes all of which bring it nearer to the gospel. 
Therefore its disposition to favor the circulation of the New Testament 
is easily explicable. This offers itself, and will not always offer itself in 
vain, as the mean of reconciliation between the Semitic apprehension 
that God is eternally distinct from his creation, an apprehension stiffened 
beyond all intellectual movement in the Koran, and the Aryan apprehen- 
sion that God is not only congruous with his rational creation, but capa- 
ble of entering into personal union with it. The Babis, a sect originating 
on Aryan soil, cannot fix themselves in the centre; the Koran, arising 
in the depths of the Semitic desert, has no command of the circum- 
ference. 

The Presbyterian Church feels much aggrieved at the recent estab- 
lishment of an Anglican mission among the Nestorians under the patron- 
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age of the Archbishop of Canterbury. If they regarded as in itself a 
grievance that such a mission should be established, they would be plainly 
in the wrong. The lowest estimate of the numbers of that section of the 
Nestorians that has not submitted to Rome is 70,000, while the Presby- 
terians appear to put it as high as 100,000, Allowing, then, that the 
American mission has five times as many adherents as communicants, it 
is established as the prevailing religious power over ten or twelve thou- 
sand Nestorians. There is no reason to suppose that it is going to Pres- 
byterianize the Nestorian Church at large, any more than that the 
American missionaries in Turkey are going to Congregationalize the 
whole Armenian Church. The American Board has no expectation of 
the one, nor does it appear that the Presbyterian Board has of the other. 
A missionary of the American Board, Mr. W. N. Chambers, of Erzroom 
quoted by us last March, expresses in the “ Missionary Herald ” a willing- 
ness to hope that the result of our American work in Turkey may pos- 
sibly be a fusion of Anglicanism and Gregorianism, a consummation 
which he believes might be an ineffable benefit to the Armenian Church. 
In like manner a really effective union between the Nestorian and the 
English Church, which should actually give Canterbury the power to in- 
fuse into this survival of a once glorious church (even though adjudged 
heretical) the strong currents of English spiritual life, would likewise be a 
blessing untold. That of which the Presbyterian Board complains is, not 
that an Anglican mission has been established, but that it has been estab- 
lished in a locality which necessarily makes its operations embarrassing 
and intrusive. It has settled itself in Oroomiah, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the American mission premises. Canon McLean and his asso- 
ciates are courteous English gentlemen, and are not slow to acknowledge 
the good work of their American brethren. But they wear a garb and 
follow usages so much like those of the Roman Catholics as to disquiet 
and ecatise the Nestorians, especially as they deem it their duty to em- 
phasize their own possession and what they esteem the Presbyterian 
defect of apostolic powers, a matter about which the natives do not seem 
ever to have troubled themselves, and about which the New Testament 
alone, assuredly, would never lead them to trouble themselves. 
The “Church at Home and Abroad” remarks : — 


“Had these missionaries -in their zeal to reform this ancient church of 
heresies established themselves in the Koordish mountains, at one of the cen- 
tres of ecclesiastical influence, as, for instance, near the Nestorian Patriarch 
himself, we could have made no valid objection. The field was open to them 
and calls loudly for missionary culture. Our missionaries have not had large 
success in it. But avoiding these strongholds of the church, they plant them- 
selves on its outskirts. Passing by the more respectable and influential eccle- 
siasties, they ally themselves with two of the most debased and sordid bishops 
in the whole Nestorian episcopate. Moreover, they come and plant them- 
selves by the very side of our missionaries and their long-established work, 
making antagonism to them practically the foremost article in their creed. 
They become the cause of strifes and collisions where peace and good feeling 
existed before. ‘They are an encouragement to base and corrupt ecclesiastics 
to trample on privileges our congregations have enjoyed for many years. They 
open rival schools where educational institutions already abound. We could 
cite specific instances where their presence has developed just these evils, but 
we forbear.” 


So far, we must thoroughly sympathize with the Presbyterians. We 
should not like to make ourselves responsible that they are right in going 
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on to say: “ Were their teaching of a character to reform men’s lives 
and save their souls, we might be silent. But since it is supremely in 
the interest of an ecclesiasticism that only flatters the consciences of the 
wicked and depraved, we must utter our earnest protest.” 

Persia comes out in this little bit of description by Miss Bassett, of 
Teheran, as what it is, the land of aridity, always waiting to be turned 
into verdure, and always ready to lapse into aridity again : — 


‘¢ Perhaps you know that owing to the buildings not being finished when our 
lease expired in April, there was nothing for us to do but to find some garden 
and move to it with our girls. This garden, which is called Sarossaob, is 
nearly nine miles from the city up the mountain side, and is sufficiently large 
to accommodate the three families, besides ourselves and our girls. It was 
quite cold when we moved up, but perfectly lovely ; the fresh green grass and 
the trees were charming ; then past our place rushed a mountain streamlet, 
which rippled and gurgled among the great rocks in its channel like a rollick- 
some child. Frequent showers fell, and the strangeness of it all was a delight 
tous. Day by day it became warmer and the streamlet dwindled and became 
smaller and smaller, until now, when we would like to have it to cool the heated 
air, it has vanished altogether, leaving only the sandy bed and great rocks to 
show us where it was. The regular school duties were carried on just as if we 
were in the city, and last week we finished up with examinations, to which the 
friends and relatives of the pupils were invited. Nearly sixty were present, 
and carpets were spread under the trees. The girls did very nicely and the 
friends were delighted. We were especially proud of the Bible classes. My 
little girls have been studying the Gospel of Luke during the winter and 
spring, and were able to answer all questions upon it and recite from memory 
large portions of it.” 


The Rev. Benjamin Labaree, confirming what has been said above as 
to the Shiite sect to which the Persians belong, adds that these Sheahs 
(as he writes the name) despise the Christians as of an unclean race, but 
that their hearts are big with resentment toward the Turks, who, as they 
charge, heap insults upon the family of the prophet, the legitimate succes- 
sion of whose grandchildren, and of their father Ali, it appears they deny. 
Yet “as a schismatic offshoot from the regular Mohammedan faith, the 
Persian creed is extremely vulnerable. It is in the awkward position of 
accepting the Koran as collated and compiled by Mohammed’s successor, 
Osman, whom it denounces as a base usurper. This is a weak joint in 
the armor of the Sheah apologist. The heresy in the Persian creed, 
moreover, furnishes a soil in which dissent and liberalism flourish.” 

Persian Mohammedanism, moreover, as Mr. Labaree goes on to re- 
mark, has not the advantage of that concentrated unity which it enjoys 
in Turkey, where the chief of the state is also, as Caliph, the chief of 
religion. In Persia the king has no religious authority. The chief 
pontiff of the Sheah creed does not even reside in Persia, but in Turkey, 
under the civil authority of his great Sunnee (or Soonee) rival. This of 
course leaves the Persian priesthood (which is more distinctly a priest- 
hood than appears to exist in Turkey) less powerful than it would be if 
the Shah were bimself at once Prince and Pontiff. He is less interested 
to maintain the sacerdotal prerogatives, which in some parts of Persia, 
notably in the ancient capital of Ispahan, are almost or quite disregarded. 
I have called the mullahs priests, although, even in Persia, it would prob- 
ably be nearer the truth to regard them as a powerful corporation of 
theologians, a sort of Persian Sorbonne. 

Mr. Labaree says further : — 
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“ One cannot come into close relations with the Persian mind on religious 
subjects without being surprised to find how very extensively it is honey- 
combed with unbelief. There is the ancient sect of Soofees still existing and 
pervading all classes in church and state. The old name is largely dis- 
carded, but the new one, in which they boast, ‘ Arifha,’ and which is nothing 
more than the Persian for ‘ Rationists,’ better characterizes their religious 
methods and opinions. The Ali Illahees is another ancient creed. Its vota- 
ries count half a million, perhaps. They conceal their actual beliefs from the 
Mohammedans, to whom, from fear, they outwardly conform. In reality they 
are pagans, without book or written creed ; but Ali and Christ, with other 
mythical saints, they regard as incarnations of divinity. They are particularly 
accessible to the Christians. The Babee secret faith is of quite recent origin. 
The sect numbers probably three or four hundred thousand. Persecuted by 
the government for its supposed political tendencies, many of its adherents 
have suffered martyrdom in their devotion to an absurd creed. They are on 
very free and friendly terms with Christian missionaries, preachers, and col- 
porteurs. 

“Other minor sects might be enumerated which reveal the wide extent of 
secret unbelief among the Persians. Even the Mohammedan priests are 
largely tinctured with it. Mr. Benjamin, late United States Minister at Te- 
heran, describes some of these sects in his valuable book on Persia, and says : 
‘ They prove the Persians to be in a developing and transitional rather than a 
dormant state, and preparing in due time to receive impressions of the truth 
in a nobler form than any with which they are now familiar.’ It is true the 
penalty of death for apostasy from Islam remains in force. The spirit of per- 
secution unto death is still rife. There are times of excitement when the 
Christian population feels as if it were treading upon a slumbering volcano, 
and yet we believe that a positive degeneracy and disintegration of faith in 
Islam is in process throughout the land. The barriers to Christianity are 
subsiding. It is time for the gospel of Christ to push itself forward upon the 
attention of the Persian religious mind.” 


Mr. Labaree passes on to a very interesting reflection : — 


“Tt is a fact which the devout believer in divine Providence ruling in the 
affairs of nations must ponder with deep interest, that of all the foreign 
kingdoms mentioned in connection with God’s ‘chosen people’ in the sacred 
records, Persia alone retains an independent existence to the present time. All 
those nations which set themselves in opposition to the Jews. and oppressed 
them have been blotted out. Persia, the one kingdom of which alone it is re- 
corded that she was an aid and protection to the chosen nation, still has a 
name and a place among the sovereignties of the world. Is this a mere acci- 
dent ? There are no accidents in God’s government of men or nations. We 
must believe there is a divine purpose in it. Is it not ground for expecting 
gracious blessings upon that nation in the future ? Is it not also a reason for 
the church’s following closely here in the footsteps of the divine Leader ? 

“ Again, since Persia became Mohammedan and so far closed to Christian 
truth, God has opened special ways of access to the people. His providence 
has, in the turmoil of the centuries, planted here and there through the land 
fragments of Christian churches. To relight in these the candlestick of the 
Spirit’s presence, long since extinct, has been an essential step toward illumi- 
nating the surrounding mass of Mohammedan darkness. Moslem rule has 
permitted such missionary effort. . . . Already much has been accomplished. 
Altogether a new type of Christianity has been set up in the land. Princes 
and governors, mullahs and laymen, loudly proclaim the higher order of 
Christian character which now confronts them, inspiring their respect and 
confidence.” 


Mr. Labaree remarks, in addition, that a generation ago the Persian 
Christians were so filled with animosity towards the Moslem, alien in 
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race as well as religion, that (like the Welsh when solicited by the Ro- 
mans and the Irish to coéperate for the conversion of the English), they 
were ill-disposed to any missionary effort among them. 


“ Now there is great readiness to engage in such labor, and God has some 
chosen enthusiastic spirits engaged in it. 

“Further evidence of God’s gracious purposes toward this land are trace- 
able in the striking providences with which He has shielded missionary work in 
Persia since its establishment. The times of Nehemiah and Esther furnish no 
more signal instances of his protecting care over his servants than have been 
experienced by Christian missionaries in this empire during the last fifty years. 
Many have been the plots of Satan to put the missionaries out of the country 
or to hedge in their work. They have one and all met with conspicuous fail- 
ure. One determined foe, breathing out threats of destruction when he should 
return from an urgent military expedition, came back a corpse, having fallen 
by the hand of an assassin. Another official, under detailed instructions to 
root us out if possible, began wilily a system of persecutions against the mis- 
sion, but by his high-handed conduct in other directions provoked the Russian 
government to demand his removal. In the dark days that followed the 
Koordish war of 1880, when our enemies held their heads high and boasted 
of our speedy expulsion, a telegram from the English government, at the 
request of Secretary Evarts at Washington, warned the Persian authorities 
amply to protect us. Then were the Sanballats and Tobiahs, who had sought 
our destruction, ‘ much cast down in their own eyes ; for they perceived that 
this work was wrought of our God.’ It has come to be a common belief 
among Persians, especially in Oroomiah, that no weapon formed against this 
cause will prosper. God favors it. His sovereign providence protects it. To 
the missionaries these providences are but the pillar of cloud and fire showing 
the way in which we are to follow on.” 


Mr. Labaree remarks that the increasing circulation of the Scriptures 
has rendered the Mullahs uneasy, and induced attempts at restriction, 
which, however, he is convinced will amount to little, and soon be for- 
gotten. The current of interest is too deep to be checked by mandates 
which have the additional disadvantage of being in contravention of the 
Koran. 

This profoundly interesting letter of Mr. Labaree makes distinctly, 
and for the most of us suddenly, evident, that the American Mission, 
which for so many years was cooped up in a corner of northwestern Per- 
sia, and was confined in its labor to the reanimation of life in one little 
church of 100,000, has now found opportunity and courage to “ expect 
great things from God, and attempt great things for God,” throughout 
the whole nation. Mr. Labaree remarks, as to the conversions from 
among the Mohammedans : — 


“The first fruits of redeemed Moslems have been gathered into the church. 
The company of such is yet small. Some of these may be only imitations of 
the real. But the experience of some of these converts, to human view, has 
been deep and thorough. Their reception of Christ not as a teacher and leader 
alone, but as a personal friend and spiritual possession, has been beautiful to 
witness. Christ formed in them is recorded in aspect of countenance and tone 
of voice. Their sensitiveness to sin, their thirst for deeper spiritual instruc- 
tion, their efforts to lead others to Christ, their apprehension of the privilege 
of prayer, their new conception of domestic duties and joys, their patience 
= trial, all bear rich testimony to their new birth into the kingdom of 
wOod.... 

“While it has been thought best that too .auch publicity should not be given 
to their change of faith, so inflammable is the Persian populace, yet these con- 
verts are marked men in the community. Their names are bandied about as 
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renegades. They have had to endure much bitter treatment from their nearest 
friends. Some have been beaten and in sharp peril of their lives. They have 
gone in and out in momentary fear of the assassin’s dagger. Yet they hold 
on, ‘rejoicing that they are counted worthy to suffer shame for his name.’ 
And they are quietly winning others also to ‘this way.’ 

“Can we mistake these leadings of divine Providence in regard to this Mo- 
hammedan population in Persia? Are not the facts adduced voices from 
heaven to the church of Christ to go forward? We have not space to dwell 
on the sad, hopeless condition of these souls without the gospel of Christ. It is 
pitiable to see them groping, stumbling after entrance into their sensual para- 
dise through senseless rites. It is deeply moving to an awakened Christian 
soul to note the nobler but fruitless efforts of some to cast off the yoke of sin, 
without a saving knowledge of the only Redeemer. It is a thrilling joy to see 
how precious is this Redeemer to such as have renounced the ‘false prophet’ 
to be saved by Him ‘without money and without price.’ Shall we not with a 
mightier faith, more fervent prayer and reliance on God, and a loftier courage, 
push forward to the evangelization of these benighted millions ? The problem 
is a difficult one, but not insurmountable. The resources at the command of 
the church for its solution are simply infinite.” 

Charles C. Starbuck. 

ANDOVER. 





NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


ae a 

THE opening of Mansfield College, Oxford, to which sympathetic and 
worthy reference was made in the editorial of this “ Review” for October 
last, was celebrated with high ceremony when the Oxford term commenced 
in the middle of October. The countenance given on the occasion by 
heads of colleges and eminent Church of England divines augurs well 
for the position which Mansfield College should hold towards the univer- 
sity, and, indeed, for the future of religion in England. When what 
might have been regarded as an invasion of the ground of the Anglican 
Church by Free Churchmen becomes the opportunity for mutual con- 
gratulations between Churchmen and Nonconformists, what may we not 
hope for the future of Christian union in England? The opening 
sermon by Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, was a fine vindication of 
theological freedom, the need of intellectual integrity in theologians, and 
the close connection between the theology and the life and progress of a 
people. 


But the opening of Mansfield College had hardly been accomplished 
when all those who sympathized with its aim and knew anything of its 
working were shocked to hear of the death of. Dr. Edwin Hatch, whose 
teaching formed part of the curriculum of the Mansfield College stu- 
dents. Dr. Hatch had passed a remarkably full and busy life, six years 
of which had been spent in America, teaching classics in a college at 
Toronto. Although he was only Reader of Ecclesiastical History, not 
Professor, in the University of Oxford, he was, perhaps, the most remark- 
able theologian of his day in the Church of England; not, indeed, the 
most powerful in the wide-reaching effects of his teaching, but certainly 
the most famous if measured by the notoriety and discussion of his views 
at home and by the continental reputation which his works gained for 
him abroad. His Bampton Lectures on the Organization of the Early 
Christian Church remain his great work, though his articles in the 
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dictionaries of Christian Antiquities and Christian Biography represent 
equal learning and perhaps greater labor. Dr. Hatch was preparing 
for the press at the time of his death his Hibbert Lectures on the In- 
fluence of Hellenic Culture on Christian Doctrine, and his Concordance 
to the Septuagint, both works of the very first importance, which it is to 
be hoped will soon appear: they will form his most worthy memorial. 
He was only fifty-one years of age, and his death was hardly a surprise 
to those who knew what a severe strain had been placed for years by a 
number of arduous duties upon a constitution far from robust. 


Nor is Dr. Hatch the only man whose loss the liberal Evangelicals of 
England are now deploring. Two other prominent and able workers 
have lately been taken away, both men of quite unique usefulness, and 
both men whose lives have been prematurely closed, perhaps owing to 
the over-work to which the untiring energy of each impelled him. 
William G. Elmslie, the Hebrew professor at the London Presbyterian 
College, was known to a large number from his frequent ministrations at 
the Sunday services of many Congregationalist and Baptist as well as 
Presbyterian churches in London, and as a most assiduous writer in 
several papers and reviews. Professor Elmslie has a wonderfully subtle 
power of moral and spiritual analysis, which gave to his preaching a 
peculiar power and attractiveness. Dr. Macfadyen, the minister of a 
very large church in Manchester, had shown in a quite extraordinary 
degree the success which a methodically ministered and highly organized 
church can attain in ministering to the social, educational, and other 
wants of the people, while continuing to be a centre of the most earnest 
religious life. Though not a great preacher, Dr. Macfadyen was a model 
to all preachers, in that no one was showing so well as he that the 
Christian ministry is a work, not only of exhortation, but of spending 
and being spent in the service of man. 


The great strike of Dockers in the East End of London has proved to 
be only part of a large movement, which has affected almost all trades 
and employments, a movement among laborers to combine in favor of 
shorter hours and larger pay. An outward sign of this may be seen in 
any daily paper, which is almost sure to contain a column, headed Labor 
Movements, in which one reads accounts of meetings of workmen, con- 
ferences between employers and employed, strikes, concessions of higher 
wages or new tarifis, or the formation of new trades unions. The 
present “ boom” in our trade and manufactures enables the workers in 
most cases to gain their demands, as the masters can better afford to 
give what is asked than suffer the losses of delay or idleness. At the 
same time these social movements have a political aspect, and certain 
advanced politicians are agitating for an eight hours’ bill, to be binding 
on all trades. The Liberal party are at the present moment being asked 
to declare in favor of an eight hours day for all Government Offices and 
works, but it is hardly likely that such a proposal will become a legisla- 
tive enactment. Perhaps more practicable and beneficial would be a 
change in the system of government contracts to prevent the sub-letting 
of contracts, which causes the work to be done by inferior and ill-paid 
workers. The popular power behind elected municipal and adminis- 
trative bodies is making itself felt wholesomely and moderately in 
demanding that all contracts entered into by public bodies shall contain 
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clauses insuring proper wages for employees, and guarding against the 
sub-letting of work done under contracts. This policy, which has been 
adopted by some County and Town Councils, might well be extended to 
all public works. It would probably insure better quality of work and 
materials, and would be a financial saving in the long run, though, of 
course, it has been urged that work for which the public has to pay 
should be done at as small an expenditure of public money as possible. 


In the world of literature there is not much to record. The publishing 
season, now in full swing, has not yet produced any very remarkable 
books. The talk of the literary men has been largely about the great 
publishing firms, which have been reorganized as joint stock companies. 
Hitherto the only eminent publishing firm not under private management 
has been that of “Cassell and Company, Limited;” this company has 
managed a very lucrative business, and the public owes much to the 
excellence of its large editions of standard works and to its illustrated 
books. Recently, the house of Kegan Paul and Company, publishers of 
high-class literature, has been turned into a public company, amalgamating 
with itself at the same time two other high class publishing-houses ; and 
the firm of Routledge, publishers especially well known for their cheap 
editions and popular “libraries,” has followed in the same direction. 
But it may be doubted whether these changes will in any case have any 
serious effect on the literature or on the readers of the country. 


The beginning of the year 1890 is to see a new high-class weekly 
newspaper in London, which is to be called “The Speaker.” It will 
take as its model “ The Nation” of New York, and will appeal espe- 
cially to the educated classes. Its editor is Mr. Wemyss Reid, a jour- 
nalist and author of high ability and independent character. Its polities 
will be Liberal, and it will make a special feature of literary articles 
and reviews, and also of its foreign correspondence: it has procured 
leading men as correspondents in all the foreign capitals, and will keep 
its readers acquainted with the literary, scientific, and political move- 
ments in other lands. 

Joseph King. 


HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE HARMONIZED AND ITS RATIONALITY VINDICATED. By 
JOHN STEINFORT KeDNEY, D. D., Professor of Divinity in the Seabury (Epis- 
copal) Divinity School, Faribault, Minnesota, author of ‘“‘The Beautiful 
and Sublime,” “ Hegel’s Zstheties,’”’ ete. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

This book is a remarkable specimen of mental athletism. It is a theo- 
logical discussion in which the appeal is made directly to the reason. Its 
test for every proposition is harmony with universal truth. Its interpre- 
tation of Sacred Scripture is not solely, or even mainly, the result of 
philological criticism. The right reason of man is honored, equally with 
the inspired words, as containing, to quote the language of the Andover 
Seminary creed, “an infallible revelation made by God in his works of 
creation, providence, and redemption.” It is claimed that when the ex- 
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act truth is posited, these two will be found coinciding in the formulation. 
When this coincidence does not appear, it is certain that the exact truth 
has not been found. 

Professor Kedney says, ‘‘ The present author proposes so to treat dog- 
matic results as to show their harmony with all other known truth.” 
He admits that there is such a science as dogmatic theology, since there 
is a verbal revelation made by divine authority in the form of personal 
testimony. But while the fact of such a dogmatic revelation may be 
established ‘ by the scrutiny of criticism and the laws of testimony,” its 
best evidence is that its contents are seen nowmenally on a priori grounds, 
to be both possible and probable. “The explication of these three 
grounds for holding true constitutes the science of apologetics.” The 
authority of a formula in inspired words, the testimony of right reason, 
and the coherence of every part of the system so obtained with the whole 
of truth are the three grounds of certitude in the case. 

The author states that he thought of naming his book “Christian Doc- 
trine viewed from the Speculative Standpoint.” Another title suggested 
was “ The Logie of Christianity.” ‘The title chosen indicates with equal 
clearness the author’s intention to unfold “a system of doctrine in har- 
mony with all other known truth, and having no necessary conflict with 
auy other certain science.” 

That the science of method, which is substantially the science of cogni- 
tion, has as yet, even in the hands of the best thinkers, reached such a 
comprehensiveness and definiteness that a result of absolute harmony can 
be secured is not claimed by the author. Even though a good degree of 
success in avoiding contradictions should be demanded of theology, it 
should not be expected that it would present all the positive corre- 
spondences of a perfect science with other perfect sciences. The im- 
perfections of the sciences with which theology is to be brought into har- 
mony have left unexplored regions between their lines of discovery and 
the boundaries of a science belonging to another sphere of thought. Dr. 
Kedney therefore holds to the progressiveness of theology, as other sci- 
ences shall furnish it with new material, and as more perfect knowledge 
on both sides shall make possible more perfect statements. But in all 
this process of adjustment harmony is the unfailing test by which the 
presence of truth is to be known in every proposition. While discord, 
whether it appear in the form of contradictions in terms, or absurdities 
in logic, or impossibilities in the nature of things, is the sure indication 
of error. 

The method here proposed, though not novel, has hardly ever before 
been so boldly and lucidly avowed. As to Professor Kedney's success in 
executing the plan thus satisfactorily laid down, I should speak precisely 
and in detail if I speak at all. Forbidden by the limits of this notice 
to indulge in a minute criticism, I will only express the opinion that the 
execution accords with the promise of the title and introduction. Think- 
ing men will find refreshment and stimulation on every page. ‘The au- 
thor’s method is that of the eagle. He sweeps down upon every special 
doctrine from the regions of general truth. His aim, like the eagle’s, is 
determined by broad perspectives. He neither nibbles his way through 
grammars and dictionaries, nor does he creep up stealthily to a doctrine 
through the underbrush of creeds and catechisms. He may be depended 
on tu come down from the skies upon his quarry with a majestic swoop 
and balanced wings. His interpretations of Scripture are made in the 
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same style. I do not remember a single quotation of a proof-text, after 
the manner of citing precedents in the courts, although a dissertation in 
the appendix concerning the descent of Christ into Hades shows critical 
ability of a high order. His method is first to find the starting-point of 
the revelation in the system of universal truth. He then seeks to follow 
in the line chosen by the revealing Spirit as the revelation is brought 
and laid, in the forms of human speech, among the thoughts of men. 
His principle is that the relations and design of a revelation are even a 
surer guide in ils interpretation than the verbal form of it. 

A brief notice of the method of this profound and robust treatise is 
all that present limits will allow. Enough has been said to induce those 
to receive it to whom it is sent. 

John Putnam Gulliver. 


Tue Krnepom or Gop ; or Christ’s teaching according to the synoptic Gospels. 
By A. B. Bruce, D.D. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


Dr. Bruce is well known as a broad-minded scholar, a leader in 
the theological advance in the Free Church of Scotland. Students are 
familiar with his valuable works on the Training of the Twelve, the 
Parables, and the Miracles of the Gospels. “ ‘The Kingdom of God” 
aims to present the theology of Jesus according to the three synoptic 
Gospels. This volume is the first of a group of four. The second is to 
give the theology of the Pauline epistles under the head of “the Right- 
eousness of God.” The third will give the theology of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews under the title of “ Free Access to God.” ‘The fourth is 
the theology of John, which is to bear the title “ Eternal Life.” We miss 
the theology of Peter and James. This classification is quite different 
from that usually given in works on the theology of the New ‘Testament. 
It is a fresh presentation of the subject that will call renewed attention to 
its study. 

Dr. Bruce briefly sketches his view of the higher criticism of the 
Gospels. He expresses his agreement with the results of recent criti- 
cism, that the two writings, the Mark and Matthew of Papias, are the 
chief sources of the three synoptic Gospels, the former being the basis of 
the canonical Mark, the latter the basis of the canonical Matthew; ‘the 
one (Matthew) being predominantly a collection of sayings, the other 
(Mark) chiefly a collection of narratives.” He thinks that the compara- 
tive originality of Matthew’s report of the sayings is established, and 
endeavors to account for Luke’s variations under the three heads, 
“‘ modifications, omissions, and additions.” 

Dr. Bruce says that ** The third evangelist, having supreme regard to the 
religious edification of his readers, omitted matter which appeared com- 
paratively useless, unprofitable, or liable to be misunderstood, to make 
rooin for matter tending to exhibit Christ in the fullness of his grace as 
the friend of sinners, publicans, Samaritans, and even Gentiles.” 

Dr. Bruce finds that the leading idea of the theology of Jesus, accord- 
ing to these synoptists, was the kingdom of God. Jesus’s idea of the 
kingdom was “a kingdom of grace in order to be a kingdom of holi- 
ness.” In the second chapter Christ’s attitude to the Mosaic law is 
considered, with the result that “ His way was not that of reform, but of 
regeneration, not of judgment but of mercy, not of impatience and 
intolerance and rupture, but of quiet, silent influence, leading slowly but 
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surely to the new creation, bringing it in noiselessly, gradually, like the 
dawn of day.” The third chapter considers the conditions of entrance 
into the kingdom, and it is said that “‘ Recipiency is the sole requirement. 
External conditions can have no place in reference to the Highest Good. 
Existing restrictions are only economical and temporary, and a sign that 
the era of spiritual reality is not yet come.” 

Chapters now follow on the doctrine of God and the doctrine of man 
that are full of fresh suggestions and thoughts for the times. ‘ His doc- 
trine of Divine Fatherhood did come from the heart; it was as far as 
possible from being the dry scientific utterance of a scholastic theologian, 
and scholastic theology has shown its consciousness of the fact by treating 
the doctrine with neglect.” “Christ’s way of speaking concerning 
human depravity was in important respects unlike that of scholastic 
theolozy. The way of this theology is to take all Bible terms as used 
with scientific strictness, and thereon to build the edifice of dogma; 
forgetful that the Bible to a large extent is literature, not dogma, and 
that its words are fluid and poetic, not forced and prosaic.” ‘ I am even 
disposed to think that a great and steadily increasing portion of the moral 
worth of society lies outside the church, separated from it, not by god- 
lessness, but rather by exceptionally intense moral earnestness. Many, 
in fact, have left the church in order to be Christians.” These are 
pregnant thoughts for us all. 

The Messianic idea of Jesus is discussed in several chapters. Dr. 
Bruce thinks that the Messianic consciousness of Jesus had its origin in 
the “charism of love.” ‘The Messianic manhood was associated with 
the spirit of self-sacrifice” and “ Messiahship appeared not as an honour, 
but as a service.” “The title Son of Man expressed the Messianic 
consciousness of Jesus in three distinct directions. It announced a 
Messiah appointed to suffer, richly endowed with human sympathy, and 
destined to pass through suffering to glory.” He admits that * there are 
no texts in the synoptical Gospels in which divine sonship in a meta- 
physical sense is ascribed to Jesus in a perfectly clear, indisputable 
manner.” 

The righteousness of the kingdom is carefully considered in two 
chapters. Then the significance of the death of Jesus prepares the way 
for a further unfolding of his Messianic idea of his kingdom and of his 
second advent. In connection with the death of Jesus, Dr. Bruce makes 
the profound remark, “ Christ's sacrifice is Himself. Here the virtue lies 
not in the blood, though that is formally mentioned, but in the offering 
of a perfect will through the eternal spirit of holy love. In this offering 
God can take pleasure, not because of the pain and the blood-shedding, 
but in spite of these. . . . We are accepted in the Beloved, the Messianic 
King and His subjects being an organic unity in God’s sight.” 

Dr. Bruce’s discussion of the kingdom and the church is full of seeds 
of thought. “Lacking Christianity, an ecclesiastical society, whether 
acknowledging Peter’s primacy or repudiating it, is a community against 
which the gates of hell shall prevail, nay, have already prevailed.” 
“The identity of church and kingdom is not absolute, but relative only 
. . . the kingdom is the larger category. It embraces all who, by the 
key of a true knowledge of the historical Christ, are admitted within its 
portals; but also many more, the children of the Father in every land, 
who have unconsciously loved the Christ in the person of His representa 
tives, the poor, the suffering, the sorrowful. For such no apostle or 
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church officer opens the door; the Son of Man Himself admits them 
into the kingdom prepared for them from the foundation of the world.” 
The difficulties of the Parousia are carefully discussed. Dr. Bruce seems 
to agree with many recent scholars in recognizing three distinct comings : 
(1) an apocalyptic at the end of the world; (2) a historical, as in the 
destruction of Jerusalem; and (3) a dynamic in the hearts of believers. 
“The three senses are all intelligible and important, and it is a@ priori 
perfectly credible that they were all present to the mind of Jesus. Such a 
free plastic manner of conceiving the Parousia is quite in accordance 
with His ideal poetic habit of thought.” 

As to the questions that arise respecting the condition of men after 
death, Dr. Bruce says: “ Whether the end for the individual be the hour 
of death, or whether development of character may go on beyond that 
crisis is a question for the determination of which few materials are to 
be found in the Gospels.” . . . * The doctrine of Christ appears to be 
that final, eternal damnation awaits those, and those only, who have be- 
come diabolized through moral perversity and inhuman selfishness.” 

This interesting book concludes with a chapter on the Christianity of 
Christ, in which he truly says that “ the ecclesiastical Christ is to a large 
extent not the Christ of the Gospels. but a creation of scholastic theology. 
. - » Men are not permitted to see Jesus with open face, but only through 
the thick veil of a dogmatic system.” He looks forward to a better 
age of the world in which Christ and his theology will be much better 
known. 

With this work of Dr. Bruce I am in entire sympathy, taking it as a 
whole. I think that he makes too much of the kingdom of God as the 
organic principle of the theology of Jesus, and that he does not suffi- 
ciently distinguish the difference of type in the synoptic Gospels them- 
selves. He does not give sufficient attention to the underlying influence 
of the Messianic ideas of the Old Testament. But we thank the author 
for a book that breathes the spirit of Jesus Christ, and that comes to us 
with a fresh message from the Gospels themselves. 

C. A. Briggs. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Religionsphilosophie, von Dr. L. W. E. Rauwenhoff, weil. Professor 
in Leiden. Uebersetzt und herausgegeben von Lic. Dr. J. R. Hanne. 
Pp. xv, 607. Braunschweig: C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn. Mrk. 12. — 
The few words which we are able to give to this important work must be 
commendatory. Already O. Pfleiderer and Lipsius have expressed a high 
appreciation of its merits in its original language. By an able transla- 
tion and a judicious condensation the work is now given to a larger circle 
of readers. Those who have studied the excellent work of Pfleiderer 
should now attend to that of Rauwenhoff, who from his different stand- 
point becomes in an important respect a critic and commentator. There 
are many negatives in the work. For instance, the author maintains 
that in the universal consciousness of duty we do not have the intuitive 
knowledge of a Holy Omnipotence, but simply the postulate of a moral 
government. But, as has been remarked by Dr. Van Mauen, in spite of 
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the many negatives, his philosophy of religion is a strong apology for 
religious faith against the present day naturalism. In constructing his 
philosophy of religion, the author puts more stress on the side of the 
history of religion than on the dogmatic, and succeeds in avoiding this 
confusion. We will indicate briefly the scope and method of the work. 
The first main division, pp. 21-159, treats of the origin and development 
of religion and religious faith, giving special attention to the factors and 
forms of development. The chief motive power is regarded as the 
ethical, but it is very difficult to frame any law of its activity. ‘Tiele’s 
laws, though the best yet furnished, are not quite satisfactory. The 
psychological forms are the intellectual, the mystical, and the moral. 
These show certain functional differences in the constitution of the human 
soul. ‘The theological forms, according to Theistic concepts, are polythe- 
ism, pantheism, and monotheism. The beginnings of faith were henothe- 
istic. In the second part. which treats of the character and law, religion 
and faith, pp. 161-333, Pfleiderer’s objective method is set aside and Be- 
lief is interrogated for what it postulates. Here are considered the most 
fundamental questions in the philosophy of religion, the clearing of which 
shows religious belief as a postulate of moral consciousness, and faith 
in a moral government the essence of religious belief. Refuge is taken 
in teleology, which is found to be an impregnable fortress. From this 
stronghold, the author sweeps the field of all manner of objections and 
objectors to cansa finalis. The manifestation of religion and belief is 
the leading thought of the third and final section. Here are discussed 
the leading answers to the questions, What is faith or religious belief, 
and What is man’s relation to God? This part of the work shows more 
critical speculation, and draws into view the more prominent writers on 
the philosophy of religion. It also presents at length the concept of 
faith as a result of poetic fantasy. ‘The expression of religious belief 
in worship and in the religious community depends largely on esthetical 
considerations. The desideratum is a pure moral idealism. We notice 
now and then reflections that are strictly local with the author, as when 
he remarks: “ Die Kirche hat ausgedient.” 

Das Buch von der Erkenntniss der Wahrheit oder der Ursache aller 
Ursachen. Nach den syrischen Handschriften zu Berlin, Rom, Paris, 
und Oxford, herausgegeben von C. Kayser, Lic. d. Theol. Pp. vi, 271. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich’sche Buchhandlung. Mrk. 25. Zezte und 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur. vi. Band. 
Heft 2. Der Paulinismus des Irenaeus. Von Lic. Dr. Johannes Wer- 
ner. Pp. iv, 218. Leipzig: J. C. Henrich’sche Buchhandlung. Mrk. 
7.—The text of the first volume is based upon a MS. of the Schaus 
collection in the Royal Library in Berlin. This MS. was probably the work 
of a Nestorian in the seventeenth century, and was made from an old copy 
belonging to the Church of the Holy Shamuni, mother of the Maccabees, 
at Ashiqe, a village northeast from Mosul. Dr. Kayser’s recension is a 
magnificent folio with excellent text and broad margins. He supposes 
the MSS. at Rome, Paris, and Oxford to have been made from the same 
originals. Dr. Werner shows the relation of Irenzus to the letters and 
theology of Paul. In his polemic against heresy Ireneus makes fre- 
quent citations from the letters of Paul, and supports himself upon the 
authority of the Apostle. His theology also is full of Pauline expres- 
sions, and its contents are vitalized by the Pauline spirit. These facts 
are of great importance in the history of the Canon and of Theology, 
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inasmuch as Irenzus was the first church writer who asserted the 
canonicity of Paul’s letters. What is the nature of the authority which 
is attributed to Paul and his writings, and what are the thoughts dwelt 
upon ; how are they interpreted, and for what purposes are they used? 
— these are questions, among many others, which Dr. Werner attempts 
to answer. ‘The results which are obtained are not those which seem to 
be suggested by a superficial view of the writings of Ireneus. He 
quoted Paul, he appeals to Paul, he bears some of the marks of Paul, but 
he is not Pauline. Irenzeus was not a speculative or systematic charac- 
ter, but simply a practical churchman. He lived in a stormy time. He 
looked for unity and peace. He would win peace with God through 
peace with the world. His was not the spirit of Paul. “ His objective 
point was not Golgotha, but Rome.” The work is done in two parts, the 
historical and the dogmatic. In the former is introduced a valuable 
excursus on the supposed genesis of the canonization of the Pauline 
epistles. We regard the work as one of the most excellent in an invalu- 
able series of studies. ; 

Fr. Kreyssigs Vorlesungen iiber Goethe's Faust, Zweite Auflage. Neu 
herausgegeben von Franz Kern. Pp. 271. Berlin: Nicholaische 
Verlags-Buchhandlung (R. Stricker). Mrk. 4. — Students of Goethe will 
welcome a new edition of these lectures, which have been too long out 
of the market. The special object of the lectures is to show the inner 
unity of Goethe’s Faust by following step by step its development. The 
first lecture considers questions relating to the origin of the Faust. The 
second, third, and fourth lectures are given to the first part, while in the 
fifth and sixth chapters the five acts of the second part are considered. 
The editor has brought the work to the present time by some emenda- 
tions of the text and by twenty pages of notes. ‘The publishers have 
given us a neat and well-made volume. 

Die Kant-Herbartsche Ethik. Kritische Studie, von F. W. D. 
Krause. Pp.iv, 158. Gotha: E. F. Thienemanns Hofbuchhandlung. 
Mrk. 3.—- We are told that Herbart based his doctrine of education 
upon ethies and psychology; that his system of ethics, though character- 
istically his own, is bolstered by Kantian foundations, and that Kant, 
anticipated by many, particularly by the Stoics, was really “ the Colum- 
bus” of philosophical ethies. A short sketch prepares the way to a 
consideration of Kant’s ethics and an estimate of them in the light of 
Herbartian views. The most instructive part of the author’s work, 
pp. 53-129, is his exposition and criticism of Herbart’s ethics, and his 
view of Herbart as a critic of Kant and a founder of a new Hthik. The 
last chapter is an effort to find a new answer to the question: ‘“ What is 
a good will?” The author agrees with Kant and Herbart that a good 
will is in itself the sole basis of ethics, and holds that the only possible 
advance for ethics lies in a satisfactory answer to the above question. 
An effort is made to show that the good will must be free and rational, 
and that the free and rational will is in itself good, and constitutes not 
only the basis of ethics, but also of education and religion. The study 
is of a high order in point of clearness and analysis. 

Idealismus, von Prof. Dr. Chr. Muff. Pp. vi, 182. Halle: Richards 
Miihlmann’s Verlagshandlung (Max Grosse). Mrk. 3.— Idealism is as 
old as human kind, but the substantive “Ideal” seems to have been the 
invention of the Jesuit Lana in the seventeenth century. The term was 
taken up by the German Aufklirung of the eighteenth century and made 
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the shifting centre of a philosophy already in existence through Leibnitz 
and Berkeley. Realism and idealism are the two motive powers in every 
spiritual process. There is a natural association of the two forces Elimi- 
nate the one and we have fantasy ; eliminate the other and materialism is 
the result. ‘Men should be neither fantastic nor materialistic, but real 
idealists, idealists with real grounds, realists with ideal aims.” The 
first chapter is a general exposition of the idea of idealism. The second 
chapter shows the relations of idealism to religion, science, life, and art. 
Dr. Muff has given a broad, scholarly, historical view of this phase of 
philosophy. 

Einleitung in das Alte Testament, von Eduard Riehm, weil. Pro- 
fessor der Theologie zu Halle. Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von Dr, 
Alexander Brandt. Erster Teil: Die Thorah und die vorderen Pro- 
pheten. Pp. vii,480. Halle: Verlag von Eugen Strien. Mrk. 9.— This 
introduction, which excited interest in the university, and was intended 
for publication, is now being presented in its completeness under the able 
management of Dr. Brandt. The most distinguishing feature of the 
work is its thoroughness in establishing critical results. In accomplishing 
this, the older and more current views, as well as the more recent 
hypotheses, are taken into account, separated, weighed, and estimated. 
We observe the process, we behold the results. The prevailing view 
seems to be that all Scripture is Theanthropic, the divine and human 
elements are blended. In this sense the Old Testament is Christo- 
centric. The character of the Bible as a whole is ‘Theanthropic. The 
present volume is chiefly concerned with the Pentateuchal question. 
After the introduction the Thorah is made the subject of an elaborate 
investigation, pp. 67-366. The second chapter of this division, which 
speaks of the foundations of a critical investigation of the origin of the 
Pentateuch, will illustrate the method of inquiry. Here we have exam- 
ined: the witness of the Pentateuch to its authorship, traces of the 
Mosaic period in the Pentateuch, traces of the post-Mosaic composition 
of the Pentateuch, and the evidences furnished by different parts of the 
Pentateuch for its early existence. The special treatment of the origin of 
the Pentateuch is pretaced by a valuable historical view of the various 
opinions that have been held from Ptolemaus in the second century to 
ourown time. Pentateuchal laws and history are discussed in order, and 
in 2 fourth chapter the results are viewed under “ The Pentateuch as His- 
tory and Revelation.” The present volume also contains the introduc- 
tions to the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and the Kings. The work 
upon the Pentateuch, for its fullness and clearness and judicious criti- 
cism, will rank among the very best expositions. 


Mattoon M. Curtis. 
Leipzig, GERMANY. 
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Problem of Personality. By Eliza Ritchie. Pp. 42. 1889. From the New 
Englander and Yale Review for July, 1889. Science and Miracle. By Pro- 
fessor A. Jay Dubois. The Swedenhorg Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
Robert Elsmere, and the Christian Faith. By Rev. Julian K. Smyth. Pp. 24. 
1889. Constitution of the Historical Society of the Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church at New Brunswick, New Jersey, together 
with a Paper on the Principle, the Object, and the Plan of a Museum of Chris- 
tian History. By W. Armitage Beardslee Curator. Pp. 14. Printed for the 
Society, New Brunswick, New Jersey. Inauguration of Ethelbert D. War- 
field, A. M., LL. B., as President of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Pub- 
lished by the University. Gilliss Brothers & Turnure, Art Age Press, New 
ge Lhe Old Calvinism in Modern Thought. By Norman Fox, D. D 
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EGBERT C. SMYTH, WILLIAM F}. TUCKER, } W. CHURCHILL, 
GEORGE HARRIS, EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 


Professors in Andover Ti heological Seminary, Andover, Mass., with the cooperation and active support 
of their colleagues in the Faculty. 





THE ANDOVER REVIEW is the recognized representative, among the re- 
views, of progress in the advocacy of the Christian Faith. Its contributors 
and readers are from the growing constituency of clergymen and laymen in 
the various denominations who believe that the safety of the Church and its 
power lie in the resolute advancement of Christian doctrine in its broadest 
application to the problems of society. The Review is open to the discus- 
sion of all subjects of social, educational, and literary importance, which are 
germane to the moral and religious life of the people. As anevidence of the 
scope and interest of its articles, it may be stated that the Review is taken 
in 250 College and Public Libraries throughout the country. 





Special Features for 1890. 
Biblical and Theological. 


The Editors take special pleasure in announcing the codperation, through 
their contributions upon Biblical and theological subjects, of various scholars 
who have become identified in their own religious bodies with questions of 
advanced scholarship. Among these may be mentioned : 


Professor CHARLES A. BRIGGS, of Union Theological Seminary. 
Professor A. V. G. ALLEN, of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 
Professor]. HENRY THAYER, of Cambridge Divinity School. 
Professor H. P. SMITH, of Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. 
Professor GEORGE T. LADD, of Vale University. 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Vale Divinity School. 
Professors C. ¥. H. ROPES and F. B. DENIO, of Bangor Seminary. 
Professors E. T. BARTLETT and E. P. GOULD, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
Professor F. S. RIGGS, of Auburn Seminary. 
Professor F. E. WOODRUFF, of Bowdoin College. 
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The Andover Review — continued. 


The series of articles explaining and illustrating the use of modern meth. 
ods in interpreting the Bible, which was introduced the last year under the 
direction of Professors Hincxs, Moore, and RybDER, will be continued during 
the coming year. 


Sociological and Literary. 


The REvieEw will give careful attention as heretofore to the ethical bear. 
ings of current subjects in Sociology, Education, and Literature. Articles 
may be expected from 
President E. BENFAMIN AN- Professor F. G. PEABODY. 

DREWS. Professor and Mrs. GEORGE H. 
Bishop FOHN F. HURST. PALMER. 

Dr. SAMUEL W. DIKE. Miss FOHNSON, of Bradford 
Rev. CHARLES H. PARKHURST. Academy. 

Professor C. C. EVERETT. Miss SCUDDER, of Wellesley Cob 
Rev. WM. R. HUNTINGTON. lege. 

Professor ARTHUR S. HARDY. Miss AGNES M. MACHAR. 


The department of Social Economics and Sociological Notes will be con 
tinued. 


Religious Life in Colleges. 


A Series of Papers upon the religious life of colleges and universities 
will appear, including : 
The Study of the Bible in the New England Colleges. By Professor W.R. 
HARPER. 
Religious Life in State Universities. By President FAMES B. ANGELL, 
Reasons for the Distinctively Christian College in the West. 


Book Reviews. 


The Department of Book Reviews and Notices will be reorganized if 
the endeavor to include criticism of all the best books coming within the 
scope of the Review. Special contributors have been secured for this pur) 
pose, AND EACH THIRD NUMBER OF THE REVIEW WILL BE ENLARGED to a@ 
commodate this additional material. 

The other departments of the REVIEw, including the General View of Mis 
sions by the Rev. CHARLES C. STARBUCK, which has received so much co 
mendation ; the Archzological Notes by Professor Taytor; and the Come 
spondence from England and Germany, will be continued. 
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